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CHAPTER  I. 
The  Bible  and  Missions 
Missionary  Texts 

The  Bible  contains  many  missionary  texts. 
Of  these  the  Great  C!ommission,  "  Go  ye,  therefore, 
and  teach  all  nations,  baptizing  them  in  the  name 
of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy 
Ghost "  (Matt.  28  :  19),  is  chief.  The  direct  and 
final  command  of  Christ  should  suffice  for  every 
disciple.    There  is  no  appeal  when  He  has  spoken. 

The  Missionary  Idea 

But,  further,  all  the  great  leading  thoughts, 
which  give  character  and  color  to  the  Bible,  and 
make  it  what  it  is,  are  missionary,  have  universal 
application,  are  for  the  whole  world.  Individual 
texts  might  be  regarded  as  incidental ;  the  mission- 
ary purpose  is  so  woven  into  the  warp  and  woof  of 
the  Book  as  to  compel  the  conclusion  that  it  is  a 
missionary  Book. 

A  Redeeming  God 

The  Bible  begins  with  an  estrangement,  and  ends 
with  a  reconciliation.  Man  sinned  and  wandered 
into  the  far  country.  God  undertakes  his  restora- 
tion. In  the  Bible  we  have  a  record  of  the  whole 
process, — millenniums  long, — which  ends  in  "  new 
heavens  and  a  n*.  w  earth,  wherein  dwelleth  right- 
eousness "  (2  Pet.  3  :  13). 

The  God  of  the  Whole  World 

The  God  of  the  Bible  is  the  God  of  the  whole 
world.  He  created  the  earth  and  its  peoples. 
"  Hast  thou  not  known  ?  hast  thou  not  heard, 
that  the  everlasting  God,  the  Lord,  the  Creator  of 
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the  enda  of  the  earth,  fainteth  not,  neither  is  weary  ; 
there  ia  no  aearching  of  His  understanding  "  (Isa. 
40  :  28). 

One  Family 

The  human  race  is  one  family.  "God.. hath 
made  of  one  blood  all  nations  of  men  "  (Acts  17  : 
24-26).  Although  the  Hebrew  race  were  called  to 
special  privilege,  it  was  not  because,  they  were 
better  than  others,  nor  because  God  purposed  to 
confine  the  blessings  of  His  grace  to  them.  It 
was  because  He  designed  through  them  to  make 
His  love  known  to  all  the  world.  "  In  thee,"  that 
is,  Abraham  the  great  ancestor  of  the  Hebrews, 
"shkll  all  the  families  of  the  earth  be  blessed  " 
(Gen.  12:3). 

A  Universal  Need 

Man's  need  is  universal.  "  Death  passed  upon 
all  men,  for  that  all  have  sinned  "  (Rom,  5  :  12). 
The  whole  world  is  enslaved  by  sin,  and  its  peoples 
everywrhere  are  guilty  of  the  same  kinds  of  sin. 
All  nations  suffer  alike  the  consequences  of  sin. 
The  crimes  for  which  men  are  rebuked  in  the  Old 
and  New  Testaments  are  the  crimes  of  to-day  in 
every  land.  The  catalogues  of  the  past  are  the 
catalogues  of  the  present.  The  disease  is  the  same, 
and  needs  the  same  cure. 

A  Common  Remedy 

The  remedy  of  sin  is  the  same  for  all.  Jesus 
tasted  death  for  every  man,— He  "  bare  our  sins 
in  His  own  body  on  the  tree,  that  we,  being  dead 
to  sins,  should  Uve  unto  righteousness  :  by  whose 
stripes  we  are  healed"  (1  Pet.  2  :24).  There  is 
one  common  Saviour  for  all  men.  He  is  "  the  same 
Lord  over  all.  .rich  unto  all  that  call  upon  Him  " 
(Rom.  10  :  12).  "  He  is  the  Propitiation  for  our 
sins  :   and  not  for  ours  only,  but  also  for  the  sins 
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of  the  whole  world  "  (1  John  2  : 2).  There  is  no 
distinction  of  persons  :  "  whosoever  will  "  (Rev. 
22  :  17)  may  come.  This  universal  remedy  is 
effectual  in  every  land. 

The  Prayers  of  the  Bible 

I'he  prayera  of  the  Bible  include  all  men.  At 
the  dedication  of  the  temple  Solomon  included 
"  the  stranger  "  in  his  prayer  (1  Kgs.  8  :  43).  He 
asked  that  others  might  share  the  blessings  of  the 
temple,  in  order  that  ail  the  peoples  of  the  earth 
might  come  to  know  Jehovah  and  fear  Him.  Our 
Lord,  in  the  prayer  taught  to  His  disciples,  bids  us 
associate  all  men  with  ourselves  in  the  recognition 
of  the  Fatherhood  of  God,  and  in  the  desire  for  the 
coming  of  His  kingdom,—"  Our  Father  which  art 
in  heaven."  "Thy  kingdom  come."  "Thy  will 
be  done  in  earth,  as  it  is  in  heaven." 

The  Prophets 

The  prophecies  of  the  Old  Testament  have  a 
world-wide  outlook.  The  prophets  never  lost  sight 
of  a  coming  Golden  Age,  when  righteousness  would 
cover  the  earth,  as  the  waters  cover  the  sea.  Micah, 
for  example,  saw  the  mountain  of  the  Lord's  house 
established  in  the  top  of  the  mountains,  and  ex- 
alted above  the  hills,  and  all  nations  flowing  unto 
it  (Mic.  4  :  1). 

The  Psalms 

In  its  devotional  aspect  the  Bible  is  universal. 
The  Psalms  express  more  amply  and  profoundly 
than  any  other  literature  the  religious  experiences 
of  God's  children  in  all  the  ages.  They  are  the 
divine  interpitjtation  of  the  universal  experiences 
of  God's  people.  They  are  not  limited  by  age  or 
country. 
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The  New  Testament 

The  New  Testament,  in  all  its  parts,  breathes 
the  spirit  of  missions.  The  Gospels  speak  of  a 
kingdom  of  God  (Mark  1  :  15)  over  which  God  rules, 
and  which  shall  include  all  mankind.  They  reveal 
a  God  who  loves  the  whole  world  (John  3  :  16  ; 
see  also  Matt.  13  :  33  ;  John  1  : 9,  29).  The  Acts 
tells  the  story  of  our  Lord's  disciples  beginning  to 
spread  the  good  tidings  throughout  the  whole  world 
(Acts  1:8).  The  Episties  are  the  letters  of  mis- 
sionaries, and  are  full  of  missionary  teaching  (see 
Rom.  1  :  15,  16  ;  1  Cor.  1  :  24  ;  Gal.  2:9;  Eph. 
2  :  11-21  ;  Col.  1  :  27  ;  1  Thess.  1:8;  1  Tim. 
2  :<?  ;  Tit.  2:11;  Heb.  2:9;  James  1:1;  1 
Pet.  1  : 1  ;  1  John  4  : 8,  9,  14).  The  Revelation 
points  to  the  time  when  all  the  kingdoms  of  the 
world  "  shall  have  become  the  kingdoms  of  our 
Lord,  and  of  His  Christ  "  (Rev.  11  :  15). 


CHAP"  iR  IL 

Apostolic  Missions  :  Jerusalem  to  Antioch 

••The  Statute  Book  of  Missions" 

The  Acts  of  the  Apostles  has  been  called  the 
"  Statute  Book  of  Missions."  In  it,  we  trace  the 
movements  of  apostolic  times  as  directed  by  th<! 
Holy  Ghost,  and  discover  the  principles  that  un- 
derlie all  mission  enterprise.  The  Acts  has  its  roots 
in  the  past.  The  first  verses  suggest  that  some- 
thing went  before.  It  is  a  second  chapter.  It 
describes  the  continuance  of  a  work  by  the  disciples 
of  Jesus,  which  Jesus  Himself  began. 

Jesus  a  Missionary 

The  whole  earthly  ministry  of  Jesus  was  a  mis- 
sion. He  left  about  five  hundred  disciples  (1 
Cor.   15  : 6),   of  whom  about    one    hundred    and 
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twenty  were  in  Jerusalem  (Acts  1  :  15).  But  the 
ingathering  of  disciples  was  not  the  chief  work  of 
Jesus.  He  devoted  Himself  mainly  to  the  tftinint; 
of  a  chosen  few,  particularly  the  twelve  apostles. 
To  these  He  promised  that,  because  of  His  life, 
and  death,  and  resurrection,  they  would  do  greater 
works  than  He  had  done.  Pent«cost  could  not 
come  until  He  had  ascended  to  the  Father,  and 
without  Pentecost  apostolic  missions  would  have 
been  a  failure,  or  would  never  have  been  at  all. 

The  Promise  of  Power 

The  theme  of  the  Acts  set  forth  in  ch.  1  : 8  : 
"  Ye  shall  receive  power,  after  that  the  Holy 
Ghost  is  come  upon  you  :  and  ye  shall  be  witnesses 
unto  Me  both  in  Jerusalem  and  in  all  Judea,  and 
in  Samaria,  and  unto  the  uttermost  part  of  the 
earth."  The  rest  of  the  Book  illustrates  that 
promise. 

Jerusalem 

When  the  Holy  Ghost  came,  the  disciples  re- 
ceived power,  and  immediately  expansion  began. 
The  movement  v/as  rapid.  It  began  in  Jerusalem, 
when  three  thousand  were  converted  under  Peter's 
address  (ch.  2  :41).  Then  multitudes  more  were 
added  in  Jerusalem,  and  in  the  region  round  about. 

Samaiia 

Philip  went  into  the  ^'  r.'h  country,  and  preached 
Chri.st  to  the  people  -  amaria  (ch.  8  : 5,  etc.) 
These  heard  him  gladlj,  and  there  v/as  great  joy 
in  that  city.  A  few  days  later,  Philip  went  down 
into  the  South  country  and  preached  Christ  to  a 
court  official  of  Ethiopia,  who  was  baptized  (ch. 
8:26-40).  Thus  the  circle  widened.  The  Ethiopian 
oflScer  carried  the  gospel  beyond  Palestine. 
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Caesarea 

Peter,  as  directed  in  the  vision  on  the  housetop, 
went  to  Csesarea, — farther  north  than  Philip  had 
gone,  and  preached  in  the  house  of  Cornelius,  a 
Gentile  ;  the  Holy  Ghost  fell  upon  him  and  his 
household  ;  and  they  were  baptized  (ch.  10  :  1  to 
11  :  18).  How  the  bonds  of  Judaism  are  snapping  ! 
But  the  expansion  must  be  more  rapid  still.  So 
persecution  ar  -  }e,  and  Christians  fled  from  Jerusa- 
lem. Some  went  away  north  beyond  Galilee  into 
Phenicia,  others  to  Cyprus  in  the  MedittiTanean  Sea, 
and  reached  Antioch  in  Syria.  Everywhere  they 
went  they  pi-eached  Christ,  and  many  were  con- 
verted (ch.  11  :  19-21). 

Antioch 

Antioch  was  a  great  city,  having  a  population 
of  about  half  a  million,  and  became  a  new  centre. 
Christians  at  Jerusalem  could  scarcely  believe  the 
reports  that  came  to  their  ears  of  con  visions  among 
the  Gentiles.  Could  it  be  true  ?  They  determined 
to  investigate,  and  sent  Barnabas,  a  man  full  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  to  make  inquiry.  He  was  to  report 
to  Jenjsalem,  and  if  the  work  proved  to  be  gen- 
uine, he  ^was  to  direct  it  as  he  might  be  led. 
Barnabas  came  to  Antioch,  and  was  soon  con- 
vinced. He  saw  that  the  same  Holy  Ghost  who 
worked  so  wonderfully  in  Jerusalem  was  working 
in  Antioch  as  well. 

Paul  Introduced 

Barnabas  also  saw  that  some  nian  was  needed, 
wise  enough  and  broad  enough  to  build  up  these 
new  converts  and  protect  them  from  the  blight 
of  Jewish  narrowness.  He  knew  such  a  man,  who 
had  been  converted  in  a  remarkable  manner  on  the 
way  to  Damascus  (ch.  9  :  1-31).  His  name  was 
Saul.    He  was  just  then  in  Tarsus,  his  birthplace 
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—not  far  away — and  Barnabas  determined  to  go 
for  him  and  bring  him  to  Antioch.  This  he  did,  and 
introduced  him  to  the  church,  with  good  results. 
For  a  whole  year  Paul,  as  vSaul  was  hencoforth  to  be 
calleo,  continued  there,  teaching  and  preaching 
(ch.  11  :  19,  30).  But  the  work  must  not  stop  at 
Antioch.  The  circle  must  widen,  until  it  should 
reach  "  the  uttermost  part." 


CHAPTER   III. 
The  Roman  Empire  and  the  Goths 
Population 

We  hnve  now  to  do  with  the  countries  lying 
round  about  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  and  included 
in  the  Roman  Empire.  The  Emperor  Augustus 
was  on  the  throne  when  Jesus  was  born.  When 
Augustus  died,  there  was  presented  to  the  Roman 
Senate  an  account  of  the  Empire's  population  and 
resources.  According  to  that  record,  the  population 
of  the  Empire  was  then  about  85,000,000,  or  one 
half  of  the  estimated  population  of  the  globe  at 
that  time. 

Heathen  Religions 

The  Empire  was  heathen.  Its  inhabitants 
worshiped  many  gods.  Even  the  emperor  made 
his  offerings  to  these  g  is.  All  sought  their  pro- 
tection and  favor.  Id  atrous  systems  were  not 
only  believed  in  by  the  people,  but  were  protected 
by  the  power  of  the  Empire,  and  were  highly  or- 
ganized, each  having  its  own  official  priesthood  to 
cultivate  and  promote  it. 

Paul's  First  Missionary  Journey 

Whilst  certain  prophets  at  Antioch  w«'re  praying 
and  fasting,  the  Holy  Ghost  said  unto  them,  '  Sep- 
arate Me  Paul  and  Barnabas  for  the  work  whereunto 
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I  have  called  them"  (Acta  13  : 2).  These  were 
therefore  set  "part,  vnd  sail'<i  for  Cyprus,  where  they 
preached  the  gospel  with  interesting  results.  They 
then  crossed  over  to  the  mainland  of  Asia  Minor, 
landing  in  Perga,  and  traveled  north  through  the 
mountains  to  Antioch  in  Pisidia.  Thence  they  went 
east  to  Iconium,  and  then  south  to  Lystra  and 
Derbe.  They  had  some  wc.iderful  experiences 
during  that  journey.  They  were  worshipped  as 
gods,  and  stoned  as  demons.  But  they  had  con- 
verts, and  they  rejoiced  in  their  sufferings  for 
Christ's  sake.  From  Derbe  they  retraced  their 
steps,  through  Iconium,  Antioch  and  Perga,  and 
back  to  Syrian  Antioch,  whence  they  had  started 
on  their  first  missionary  journey  (ch.  13  :  14). 

Paul's  Second  Missionary  Journey 

While  the  two  missionaries  were  at  Antioch,  Paul 
proposed  that  th?y  should  again  visit  the  churches 
which  they  had  founded  in  Asia  Minor.  Barnabas 
wished  to  take  Mark  with  them,  but  Paul  was  un- 
willing because  Mark  had  disappointed  them  before 
(ch.  13  :  I."]).  So  they  parted,  Barnabas  taking 
Mark,  and  Paul  taking  Silas  as  his  companion  and 
fellow  laborer.  After  visiting  and  confirming  the 
churches  established  during  the  first  missionary 
journey,  Paul  and  Silas  would  have  entered  other 
provinces  in  Asia  Minor,  but  the  Holy  Ghost  for- 
bade them.  They  .vere  led  to  Troas,  and  there 
received  the  Macedonian  call  to  come  over  into 
Europe,  which  call  they  obeyed.  The  story  of 
apostolic  courage  and  trials  and  successes  in  Philippi, 
Thessalonica,  Berca,  Athens,  Corinth  and  Ephesus 
is  turiliing.  It  is  a  record  of  splendid  heroism. 
After  a  brief  visit  to  Jerusalem,  Paul  again  returned 
to  Antioch  (chs.  15  :  36  to  18  :  22). 
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Paul's  Third  Missionary  Journey 

Paul  could  not  rest.  Ho  again  visited  tho  rhurches 
in  Europe  and  Asia,  giving  much  timo  to  Ephosus. 
Upon  his  return  to  Jcn»su!em,  ho  was  rescwd  from 
a  mob  by  the  governor,  and  in  the  trial  that  followed 
he  appealed  to  Ca>sar,  which  meant  that  he  must  go 
to  Rome.  Lato.  still,  as  some  think,  ho  may  have 
gone  to  Spain,  and  even  Britain.  If  so,  we  see  how 
literally  the  promise  was  fulfilled  oven  in  tho  life- 
time of  the  apostles,  "  I'nto  the  uttermost  part." 
The  Triumph  of  the  Cross 

Within  throe  hundred  years  after  the  death  of 
Christ,  not  only  was  the  Roman  Fnperor  a  Chris- 
tian, but  heathen  religions  were  proscribed  by  law, 
and  Christianity  was  established  as  the  national 
religion.  There  was  an  end  put  to  infanticide, 
capital  punishment  by  crucifixion,  gladiatorial 
fihows,  licentious  and  cruel  rites.  The  Sab.iath  rest 
was  enjoined,  and  the  army  even  required  to  attend 
public  Christian  worship.  Heathen  temples  were 
closed,  idols  destroyed,  and  the  heathen  priesthood 
abolished. 

Barbarian  Invasion 

In  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries,  the  powerful 
Gothic  tribes  dwelling  north  of  the  Danube,  which 
had  been  up  to  that  time  held  in  check  by  Rome, 
burst  the  barriers,  flooding  the  Empire,  and  Rome 
fell.  By  the  end  of  the  fifth  century-  the  Goths 
had  occupied  almost  the  whole  of  Western  Europe. 
The  great  task  of  the  Christian  church  was  now, 
therefore,  to  win  these  barbarian  Northmen. 
Ulfilas 

Ulfilas  (A.  D.  311-381)  was  the  apcstle  of  Chris- 
tianity to  the  Gothic  race.  He  was  born  amongst 
the  Goths  dwelling  north  of  the  Danube.  At  an 
eariy  age,  during  the  rejgn  of  the  Emperor  Constan- 
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tine  the  Great,  he  was  sent,  either  as  an  envoy  or 
as  a  hostage  for  his  trib*',  to  Constantinople.  Here, 
or  perhaps  previously  in  his  own  land,  he  became 
a  convert  to  Christianity,  and  for  some  time  before 
341,  he  wrought  as  a  "lector"  or  reader  of  the 
Scriptures.  In  341  he  became  bishop  Of  the  (Jotlis, 
and  labored  as  a  missionary  amongst  them  for  the 
remaining  forty  years  of  his  life. 

Scriptures  Translated 

The  chief  legacy  beciueathed  by  Ulfilas  was  his 
version  of  tne  Scriptures,  for  which  he  had  to  invent 
an  alphabet.  This  translation  of  the  Bible  was 
carried  by  the  (loths  throughout  Western  Europe 
into  Italy  and  Spain.  Fragments  of  it  still  remain, 
containing  most  of  the  Four  Gospels,  the  Second 
Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  and  -ither  portions.  By 
the  Greek  and  Roman  Churches  all  other  languages^ 
but  the  Greek  and  Latin  were  regarded  as  barbarous 
and  unfit  to  be  used  iii  the  expression  of  sacred 
truth.  Umias'  zeal  and  spiritual  insight  appeared, 
in  that  he  appreciated  the  importance  of  puttirig 
the  Word  of  life  into  the  hands  of  the  people  in 
their  own  tongue. 

CHAPTER  IV. 

Conquest  of  Europe  :  The  British  Isles 

First  Preacherij  in  Britain 

By  whom  the  gospel  first  reached  the  British 
shores  is  not  certainly  known.  But  the  story  of 
eariy  evangelization  in  the  British  Isles  circles 
around  three  or  four  names  of  peculiar  interest. 

Patrick 

The  first  of  these  is  Patrioius,  or  Patrick.  He 
was  bom  A.  D.  395,  near  Dunbarton,  Scotland. 
When  a  lad  of  sixteen,  he  was  carried  away  by 
pirates  and  sold  to  a  heathen  chief.    He  served  six 
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yearn  bh  a  herd  boy,  and  then  PHcaped  ;  but  during 
those  six  years  he  became  a  new  creuturc.  He 
saw  in  a  vision  a  man  who  had  many  letters,  and 
one  was  for  him.  It  was  entitled,  "  Wi.Tds  for  the 
Irish  People,  "  and  as  he  read  it,  he  heart!  the 
sound  of  many  voiccn  from  the  Irish  coast  saying, 
"  We  beseech  thee,  child  of  (Jod,  come  and  again 
walk  among  us."  It  was  like  the  Macedonian  cry 
to  Paul,  and  had  similar  n'sults.  In  spite  of  the 
solicitations  of  parents  and  friends,  he  answered  the 
call.  Ho  first  went  for  instruction  to  the  famous 
monasteries  in  lOurope,  and  at  length,— about  the 
year  440,— having  been  ordained,  he  set  out  for 
Ireland,  and  for  fifty  or  sixty  years  labored  there 
with  remarkable  success.  Ht.  Patrick  is  said  to 
have  founded  305  churches,  and  to  have  baptized 
12,000  converts. 

Columbt 

What  Patrick  did  for  Ireland,  Columba  did  for 
Scotland.  And  as  Patrick  was  born  near  the 
Clyde  in  Scotland,  so  Columba  was  born,  in  521,  in 
Donegal,  Ireland.  He  was  one  of  the  many  noble 
youths  attracted  to  the  schools  founded  by  Patrick, 
and  to  the  missionary  service  as  the  highest  of  all 
callings.  With  twelve  associates,  Columba,  about 
563,  crossed  over  in  a  wicker,  hide-covered  boat, 
and  landed  in  lona  on  the  west  coast  of  Scotland. 
There  they  built  a  small  wattle  and  daub  building, 
which  became  Known  as  the  famous  monastery  of 
St.  Columba,  and  was  a  centre  of  gospel  light,  not 
only  in  Scotland,  but  throughout  Europe  and  the 
worid.  Like  Patrick  in  Ireland,  Columba  and  his 
followers  went  about  preaching  and  organizing 
schools  and  founding  churches. 

Augustine  of  Canterbury 

About  A.  D.  575,  Pope  Gregory  the  Great,  then 
a  monk  in  Rome,  was  passing  one  day  through  the 
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market-place,    when    he    notiml    amonR«t    Homo 
ganRs  of  Blavr«  rxpost-d  for  sale,  throe  boys,  with  a 
fair  complexion  an.l  flax«-n  hair.     AHking  whence 
they  lift<l  come,  he  was  toUl  that  they  were  Angh 
or   English.     "  HiRhtly,"   he    rt-plie.!,    "  are    they 
called  'Angeli ',  for  their  faces  are  as  the  faces  of 
angels,  and  they  ought  to  bo  fellow  heirs  with  the 
angeU  in  heaven."     Again  he  asked,  "  From  what 
province  do  they  come  ?"   and  was  told  that  they 
were  from  I)cira,  the  country  l)etween  the  Tyne  and 
the    Humber,   including    Durham  and   Yorkshire. 
"  Hightly  ",    he   said,    "  an;   they    called    Deirans. 
From  the  ire  (Latin,  de  ira)  of  (Sod  are  they  plucke.l, 
and  to  the  merey  of  Go<l  are  they  called."     "And 
who,'  he  proceeded,  "is  the  king  of  the  province?" 
"  /A\u,"  was    the    answer.     "  Allelujah,'"   he   re- 
tumudl  "  the  praise  of  Gotl  will  be  chanted  in  that 
province."     Soon    after    Gregory    became    Pope, 
in  A.  D.  595,  he  sent  Auguf;tine  at  the  head  of  a 
band  of  forty  monks  on  a  mission  to  England. 
They  were  admitted  by  King  Ethelbert  into  the 
city  of  Canterburj',  and  on  Whitsunday,  June  2, 
597,  the  king  was  baptized.    The  king's  baptism 
wai  followed  on  Christmas  Day  of  the  same  year  by 
that  of  ten  thousand  of  his  subjects,  who  thus  sealed 
their  acceptance  of  the  new  faith.     From  that  time 
forward,  the  evangelization  of  England  progressed, 
until  the  Christian  church  was  firmly  established 
in  every  part  of  the  country,  and  burned  with  mis- 
sionary zeal  to  carry  the  gospel   to  the   kindred 
tribes  in  Northern  Europe. 

CHAPTER  V. 

Conquest   of  EunoPE  :    Tiif,    Kf,!.ts,   Germans 
AND  Scandinavians 
It    was  by  missionaries  from  the  churches  in 
Ireland   and   Britain   that   the   gospel   was   first 
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carried  to  the  heathen  tribes  of  Europe.  These 
indu(ie<l  the  Kcltn,  CorniariH,  SRundinnvinnri,  niul 
Slavs. 

Columbanui 

Colutnbanuti  waa  the  greatest  mitwionary  that 
went  to  Europe  from  Ireland.  With  twelve  a."*- 
flociatos,  he  landed  in  France,  A.  D.  580.  They 
labored  8p(*cta'  in  the  regions  now  included  in 
Southern  Franw,  Switzeriand  and  Northern  Italy, 
building  nraonasteries  at  different  pointn,  which  Ix;- 
camo  ccntrcH  of  wide  religioua  interest. 

Boniface 

Boniface  is  called  the  u  pontic  of  CJermany,  and 
wa.s  one  of  the  moat  self-denying  and  devoted  of 
missionariea.  He  was  born  in  Devonshire,  England, 
in  A..  D.  080,  and  for  forty  years, — from  715  to  755, 
— travelled  throughout  Germany,  baptizing  multi- 
tudes aiid  consecrating  their  idolatrous  groves  as 
churches.  He  visited  Rome,  and  was  appointed 
bishop  by  Pope  Gregory  II.  When  he  returned  to 
Germany,  he  found  that  many  of  his  followers  had 
lapsed  in  his  absence.  He  determined  to  destroy 
the  objects  of  heathen  worship,  and  among  these 
cut  dov  the  oak  sacred  to  Thor.  The  Christians 
we.e  filled  with  alarm,  as,  amid  the  rage  of  idolaters, 
he  chopped  the  tree,  but  when  it  fell  they  shouted, 
"  The  Lord  He  is  God  "  ;  and  on  the  spot  a  church 
was  built  of  the  timber.  After  forty  years  of 
apostolic  labors,  a  mob  of  armed  heathen  fell  upon 
and  killed  Boniface,  along  with  the  band  of  converts 
that  were  with  him  at  the  time. 

The  Scandinavians 

Lying  north  of  the  Kelts  and  Germans  were  the 
Scandinaxians,  whose  territory  included  the  coun- 
tries now  known  as  Denmark,  Sweden,  Norway  and 
Poland.    They    were    a    powerful    race,    large    of 
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stature,— hardy  savages.  They  were  pirates  by  sea, 
and  robbers  by  land.  In  th-j  seventh  and  eighth 
centuries,  tliese  formidable  Northmen  became  a 
terror  to  the  Franks,  Germans  and  English.  In 
their  long  boats,  they  entered  the  creeks  of  every 
shore,  plundering  and  carrying  away  captives. 
They  were  thus  called  the  Vikings  or  Creekmen. 

Willibrord  and  Anskar 

The  first  known  attempt  to  introduce  the  gospel 
into  Denmark  was  by  Willibrord  (about  658-739) 
a  native  of  Northumbria  in  England.  He  was 
followed  by  Anskar  (801-865),  who  continued  his 
work  in  Denmark,  and  also  introduced  the  gospel 
into  SwQden.  In  Norway,  Christianity  was  estab- 
lished by  King  Olaf  the  Great  (1015-1028). 


CHAPTER  VI. 

Conquest  of  Europe  :  The  Slavs  and 
Mohammedans 

The  Slavs 

The  Slavs  occupied  the  whole  eastern  portion  of 
Europe  from  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Adriatic  to  the 
Baltic,  their  territory  including  Russia,  Bohemia, 
Bulgaria,  Moravia,  Poland,  and  other  sections  now 
included  in  Germany,  Austria  and  Turkey.  They 
were  an  Asiatic  race,  having  come  to  Europe  in  the 
early  migrations.  Early  writers  describe  them  as 
industrious,  living  by  agriculture  and  the  raising 
of  flocks  and  herds. 

The  Greek  Church 

From  a  very  early  period,  the  Christianity  of  the 
East,  centering  in  Constantinople,  had  been  distin- 
guished, in  doctrine  and  forms  of  worship,  from 
that  of  the  West  with  its  centre  in  Rome.  The 
Eastern  and  Western  Churches  were  finally  separ- 
ated in  the  eleventh  century.    Vladimir  the  Great, 
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who  reigned  in  Russia  about  1000,  was  so  impressed 
by  the  report  of  ambassadors  sent  by  him  to 
Constantinople,  regarding  the  splendor  of  a  service 
of  the  Eastern  Church,  witnessed  by  them,  that  he 
accepted  Greek  Christianity.  He  immediately 
gave  orders  that  all  his  people  should  be  baptized. 
Mohammedanism 

In  all  history  there  is  no  more  remarkable 
movement  than  the  rise  of  Mohammedanism. 
When  the  Irish  and  Scotch  missionaries  were  con- 
quering the  West  for  Christianity,  the  Moham- 
medans were  conquering  the  countries  in  which  the 
gospel  had  first  been  preached,  capturing  Jerusalem 
(A.  D.  637),  destroying  the  churches  of  North 
Africa  and  building  mosques  on  their  sites. 
Charles  Martel 

For  a  time  it  seemed  as  if  nothing  could  arrest 
the  progress  of  the  Mohammedans.  But  the 
scourge  was  stayed  in  732.  The  invaders  were  met 
in  battle  by  Charles,  ruler  of  the  Franks,  known  as 
Charies  Martel  ("  The  Hammer  ")  because  of  the 
weight  of  his  strokes.  The  Orientals  coukl  not 
resist  the  strength  of  the  Frankish  soldiers.  The 
tide  was  turned,  and  Christendom  was  saved. 
Had  Western  Europe  been  conquered  and  become 
Mohammedan,  who  can  tell  what  the  state  of  the 
world  might  have  been  to-day  ? 

Mohammedan  Missions 

Although  arrested  in  Europe,  Mohammedanism 
maintained  its  ground  and  grew  in  Africa  and  the 
East.  Constantinople  was  taken  in  1453.  To-day 
the  Mohammedans  number  200,000,000,  and  of  all 
mission  fields  the  Mohammedan  world  has  proved 
the  most  difficult  and  unfruitful.  In  the  Middle 
Ages  there  is  one  name  identified  with  Mohammedan 
missions  of  peculiar  interest,  to  which  brief  refer- 
ence must  be  made. 
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Raymond  LuU  (  1235-1315) 

Raymond  Lull,  a  native  of  Majorca,  went  as  a 
missionary  to  Africa,  Syria,  Armenia,  Cyprus, 
everywhere  disputing  and  denouncing  Mohammed 
as  an  impostor.  He  often  lay  in  prison  with  a  gag 
in  his  mouth  placed  there  to  keep  him  from  preach- 
ing to  his  guards.  He  was  led  through  the  streets 
and  beaten  as  he  went.  At  the  age  of  eighty  years 
he  preached  in  the  market  square  at  Bugia  in  North 
Africa,  and  was  stoned.  He  kept  his  face  to  the  foe 
as  he  fell,  and  with  one  last  effort,  rising  on  his 
hands  and  knees,  cried,  "  Christ,  none  but  Christ." 
The  mob  closed  upon  him  and  with  kicks  and  blows, 
ended,  as  they  thought,  i.  earless  life.  He  was  car- 
ried away'bv  Genoese  merchants,  but  died  on  the 
ship  before       reached  Majorca. 


CHAPTER  VII. 
Preparation  for  Modern  Missions 
Raymond  Lull  died  in  A.  D.  1315,  and  during  the 
two  centuries  following  his  death,  there  is  no  great 
name  to  place  on  the  roll  of  missionaries.  At  the 
end  of  that  period  two  events  occurred,  which 
exercised  a  tremendous  influence  upon  the  spread 
of  the  gospel.     The  first  of  these  was  : 

The  Discovery  of  America  (  A.  D.  1492 ) 

When  Columbus  had  discovered  the  Western 
continent,  and  subsequent  navigators  had  sailed 
around  the  globe,  "  the  world  "  no  longer  included 
merely  the  Mediterranean  basin  or  the  Roman 
Empire,  From  that  time  on,  "  all  the  world  " 
in  which  the  gospel  was  to  be  carried  to  "  every 
creature  "  embraced  the  whole  circumference  of  the 
earth.  The  second  important  event  was  : 
The  Protestant  Reformation  (  A.  D.   I  5  I  7  ) 

It  is  true  that  the  leaders  of  the  Reformation, 
— even  such  men  as  Luther,  Melancthon,  Zwingli 
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and  Calvin,  d-d  not  recognize  the  duty  of  the  church 
to  evangelize  the  world,  and  that,  for  a  hundred 
years  after  the  Reformation,   practically  nothing 
was  done  to  send  the  gospel  to  the  heathen,  and  very 
httle   for   three   centuries.     But   the   Reformation 
became  a  great  force  for  missions  by  leading  to  the 
restoration  of  pure  and  undefiled  religion,  in  which 
alone  hes  the  energy  that  can  transform  the  world 
and  by  giving  a  powerful  impulse  to  the  work  of 
Bible  translation,  which  has  grown,  in  our  day   to 
such  magnitude. 

Missions  Under  Colonial  Governments 

During  the  seventeenth  century,  missions  were 
undertaken  by  several  Protestant  Colonial  Govern- 
ments.    In  Holland,   the    East    India  Company 
founded  in  1602,  was  distinctly  bound  by  its  charted 
from  the  state  to  care  for  the  planting  of  the  church 
and  the  conversion  of  the  heathen  in  the  newly  won 
possessions.     Later,    the    West    India    Company 
established  in    1621,  sent  out  several  missionaries 
to  Brazil.     In   England   there   began  about   1620 
the  emigration  of  the  Puritans  to  that  part  of  North 
America  now  known  as  the  New  England  States 
Ihes.  r.raigrants,  when  they  came  to  their  new  home 
undertook  the  conversion  of  the  heathen  Indians 
about  them.     The  first  missionary  to  the  Indians 
was  John  Eliot,  who  translated  the  Bible  into  their 
language.     As  .lie  result  of  his  labors  the  number 
of  Chnstians  amongst  the  Indians  grew  to  1  100 
From  1619  Denmark  had  possessions  in  the  East 
Indies,  and  from  1672  also  in  the  West  Indies,  and 
on  the  Gold  Coast  in  Africa.     It  was  only,  however, 
at  the  very  close  of  the  seventeenth  century  that 
the  gospel  was  .sent  to  the  heathen  in  these  colonies 
It  was  under  the  auspices  of  the  Danish  Government 
that  Ziegenbalg  and  Pliitschau  founded,  in  1705 
the  first  Protestant  mission  in  India  at  Tranquebar 
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on  the  southeast  coast.  By  the  end  of  the  eight«^enth 
•century,  not  loss  than  50,0<)()  converts  had  been 
won. 

Pietism 

In  the  closing  decades  of  the  seventeenth 
centurj',  began  in  Germany  the  spiritual  awakening 
known  in  history  as  Pietism.  Its  zeal  for  the 
salvation  of  souls  could  not  be  restrained  by  any 
sort  of  argument  from  seeking  the  conquest  of  the 
whole  world.  Missions  were  no  longer  to  be  the 
duty  of  colonial  governments,  but  of  believing 
Christians.  God's  "  call  "  to  service,  they  would 
not  limit  by  the  ordinances  of  men.  It  was  the 
influenc. .  of  his  Pietistic  training  that  led  to  the 
founding,  by  Zinzendorf  (1700-1760), of  the  Moravian 
Church,  which  is  so  filled  with  the  spirit  of  missions 
that  it  has  one  foreign  missionary  tor  less  than 
every  sixty  of  its  members. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

♦Organized  Mission  Work  :  General 

Missionary  Societies 

The  age  of  Missionary  Societies  began  in  the 
closing  years  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  has 
continued  to  the  present  day.  The  first  of  these 
was  the  Baptist  Missionary  Association,  organized 
at  Kettering  in  Northamptonshire,  England,  in 
1792,  in  the  back  parlor  of  a  widow's  house  ;  her 
name  was  Beebe  Wallis.  There  were  twelve  men 
present,  and  an  offering  was  made  amounting  to 
£13.  2s.  6d.  The  organization  was  due  to  the 
enthusiasm   of   William   Carey,    the   "  conscrrated 

*  Most  of  the  statistical  information  in  this  and  following 
chapters  is  taken  from  the  Reports  of  the  World  Missionary 
Conference  at  Edinburgh,  in  1910.  published,  with  htatistical 
Atlas,  by  The  Fleming  H.  Reve''        npany,  Toronto. 
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cobbler,"  who  became   England's  first  and   most 
famous  missionary  of  motlern  timos. 

London  Missionary  Society 

The  appeals  of  Carey  found  a  response  in  both 
England  and  Scotland,  and  resulted  in  the  organiza- 
tion, in  1795,  of  a  Society,  The  London  Missionary 
Society,  for  the  churches  that  practised  infant 
baptism.  This  Society,  while,  by  its  constitution, 
mterdenominational  in  character,  now  receives  its 
support  for  the  most  part  from  the  Congregational 
churches  in  England,  Wales,  Scotland,  Ireland, 
Australia,  Tasmania,  New  Zealand,  etc. 
Other  Societies 

Other  societies  followed  in  quick  succession,— 
the  Edinburgh  Missionary  Society  and  Glasgow 
Missionary  Society  in  1796  ;  th'^  Church  Missionary 
Society  in  1799,  the  American  Bo.  ..mmission- 

ers  for  Foreign  Missions  in  1810,  etc.  It  will  be 
noted  that  modern  missions  were  begun,  not  by  the 
churches,  but  by  societies  formed  by  earnest  people 
in  the  churches.  Now,  however,  the  work  has  been 
taken  up  by  the  churches,  so  that  there  is  scarcely 
any  church  which  is  not,  cither  through  its  own 
organizations  or  through  some  society  outside  of 
itself,  engaged  in  foreign  mission  work.  There  are 
now  about  350  organizations  whose  object  is  to 
fulfil  the  great  command  to  tell  the  world  about 
Christ.  The  total  annual  income  of  these  organiza- 
tions is  upwards  of  $25,000,000. 
Departments  of  Missionary  Work 

There  are  four  main  departments  of  work  in  a 
Foreign  Mission  : 

1.  EvAVGKLLSTic.  This  covers  the  actual 
preaching  of  the  gospel,  after  the  manner  best 
suited  to  the  country  in  which  the  mission  is  sit- 
uated. 
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2.  Educational.  Under  this  head  are  in- 
cluded both  specifically  religious  teaching,  and 
secular  instruction  aiming  at  the  winning  of  souls 
through  intellectual  enlightenment. 

3.  Medical.  In  this  form  of  missionary  ac- 
tivity it  is  sought  to  relieve  suffering  and  bring 
healing,  and,  by  thus  ministering  to  the  body,  to 
gain  the  opportunity  of  ministering  to  the  deeper 
spiritual  needs. 

4.  Industrial.  In  this  department  of  work, 
orphans,  and  converts  who  may  be  handicapped 
amongst  their  relatives  and  neighbors  by  becoming 
Christians,  are  trained  to  earn  their  living  in  some 
useful  occupation. 

Some  Statistics 

The  Foreign  Mission  work  of  the  Protestant 
churches  in  Christendom  employs  an  army  of 
19,280  missionaries.  5,281,871  converts  have  been 
won.  There  are  in  Foreign  Mission  fields  24,928 
Sunday  Schools,  with  a  membership  of  1,198,602. 
The  annual  contributions  of  converts  are  $2,650,551. 
Christian  elementary  schools  are  attended  by 
1,165,212  pupils.  In  550  hospitals  and  1,024  dis- 
pensaries, 7,501,013  treatments  were  given  in  a 
single  year.  Out  of  the  total  number  of  foreign 
missionaries,  952,  representing  95  organizations, 
are  at  work  amongst  the  Jews  throughout  the 
world. 

Bible  Societies 

In  1804,  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society 
was  organized.  Other  similar  societies  quickly 
followed.  The  principal  Bible  Societies,  besides  the 
British  and  Foreign,  are  :  the  National  Bible 
Society  of  Scotland,  formed  in  1861  by  the  amalga- 
mation of  several  Scottish  societies,  including  the 
Edinburgh    Bible    Society    established    in    1826  ; 
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the  Prussian  Central  Bible  Society,  founded  in  1814 
and  the  American  Bible  Society  organized  in  ISIb' 
Ihe  various  Bible  Societies  have  become  the  hand- 
maids of  all  the  churches,  in  making  translations  of 
the  Scriptures  into  many  languages  of  many  lands  • 
without  these  the  work  of  missions  would  be  prac- 
tically impossible.  The  British  and  Foreign  Bible 
Society  print  the  whole  Bible  in  105  different 
languages,  the  New  Testament  in  103  more  and 
portions  of  the  Old  or  New  Testament  in  216  more 
or  a  total  of  424  versions.  Including  versions  of 
other  Societies,  the  gospel  has  found  its  way  into 
530  of  the  world's  tongues. 

Woman's  Foreign  Missionary  Societies 

Ever  since  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury,   a   considerable   portion   of   the   money   for 
Foreign  Missions  has  been  collected  by  societies  of 
women.     In  1868,  the  first  Woman's  Foreign  Mis- 
sionarj^  Society  of  the  type  now  generally  followed 
was  organized.    This  was  the  Woman's  Board  of 
Missions    (Congregational),     Boston,    Mass.     Now 
nearly   every    Protestant    denomination    in    Great 
Bntain,   Canada  and   the   United   States   has   its 
Woman's  Foreign  Missionary  Society,  working  in 
cooperation  with  the  general  missionary  authorities 
of   Its   church.     In   its   main    features,    the    same 
organization    is    adopted    by    all    these    Societies 
JHrst—thcre  is  the    local    Society,   known  in  our 
church    as   the   Auxiliary.      Second— there   is   the 
Branch,  or  as  we  call  it,  the  Presbyterial  Society, 
compnsing  the  local  Societies  or  Auxiliaries  within 
Presbyteries.     Third—there  is  the  General  Society 
inclmhng  all  the  Branches  or  Presbyterial  Societies' 
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CHAPTER  IX. 
A  BiRDSEYE  View  :  Oceania,  Africa 
A  birdseye  view  of  the  chief  Foreign  Mission 
Fields  may  begin  with  : 

Oceania 

Oceania,  comprising  the  three  divisions  of  Poly- 
nesia, Micronesia  and  Malanesia,  includes  the  vast 
multitude  of  islands  lying  in  the  iSouthem  Pacific, 
occupying  an  expanse  some  2,00()  miles  by  8,0(X), 
with  a  native  population  estimateil  at  1, 600, 000. 
This  immense  island  world  was  revealed  to  the 
peoples  of  civilized  countries  by  the  discoveries  of 
Captain  Cook  (A.D.  1768-79).  In  1796,  the  London 
Missionary  Society,  a  few  months  after  its  formation, 
sent  thirty  missionaries  to  the  Society  Islands. 
Other  Societies  followed. 

Tribes,  Languages  and  Religion 

The  missionaries  to  these  islands  found  them 
inhabited  by  innumerable  small  tribes,  hostile  to 
one  another  and  keeping  absolutely  apart.  The 
law  of  tribal  revenge  reigned  supreme.  There  is 
a  diversity  of  language  amongst  the  tribes  unknown 
in  almost  any  other  part  of  the  world.  In  the  New 
Hebrides  group,  where  our  own  missionaries  labor, 
there  are,  forexample,  twenty-five  different  languages. 
Sixty  versions  of  the  Scriptures  are  used  in  Oceania, 
and  it  is  difficult  to  estimate  the  total  number  of 
languages  spoken.  It  demands  much  patient  toil 
of  the  missionaries  to  learn  these  languages  and  re- 
duce them  to  writing,  so  that  in  them  the  Word  of 
God  may  be  printed.  The  people,  in  their  natural 
condition,  are  savages  of  the  worst  kind.  Honesty 
and  truthfulness  are  not  to  be  found  amongst  them  ; 
decency  is  unknown  ;  infanticide  is  commonly 
practised  ;  cannibalism  prevails.  They  believe  in, 
and  worship,  all  sorts  of  spirits  and  ghosts,  and  their 
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religious  practices  consiHt  in  magic.  Witchcraft 
prevails,  and  all  kinds  of  auperstitioiis  hold  their 
victims  in  constant  fear. 

Missionary  Conquests 

The  task  of  winning  such  people  to  a  knowledge 
of,  and  belief  in,  the  one  living  and  true  God  and 
to  a  clean,  kindly,  upright  life  tests  to  the  utmost 
the  power  of  the  gospel.  But  that  power  has  trans- 
formed individuals  and  communities.  There  is  a 
long  roll  of  martyr  missionaries,  as  might  have 
been  expected,  but  those  martyrdoms  have  borne 
glorious  fruit.  For  example,  the  Fiji  Islands,  when 
the  Wesleyan  missionaries  came  to  them  in  1835, 
were  sunk  in  unspeakable  vileness  and  degradation. 
To-day  as  large  a  proportion  as  anywhere  in  Chris- 
tendom are  able  to  read  and  write,  attend  public 
religious  services  and  maintain  family  worship. 

There  are  in  Oceania,  275,305  native  Christians, 
with  546  ordained  native  ministers  and  61,955 
Sabbath  School  teachers  and  scholars. 

Africa 

Of  the  180,000,000  inhabitants  of  Africa,  perhaps 
about  60,0(X),000,  chiefly  in  the  north,  are  Moham- 
medans, while  about  100,000,000 dwelling,  roughly 
speaking,  south  of  the  great  Sahara  Desert  are 
negro  and  pagan.  The  rt'ligion  of  pagan  Africa 
is  feti.shism,  or  the  worship  of  certain  objects,  be- 
lieved to  have  magic  power.  Entwined  with  this 
religion  are  the  unspeakable  horrors  of  witchcraft, 
human  sacrifice,  burial  alive  and  cannibalism. 
Lying,  stealing,  polygamy,  slavery  and  all  kinds  of 
impurity  have  religious  countenance  and  approval. 
Beginnings  of  Missions 

Protestant  missions  in  Africa  began  at  the  dawn 
of  the  nineteenth  century.  The  starting  point  was 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  at  the  south.     The  story  of 
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advance  northwanl  tolls  of  tho  Moravian  w-)rk 
amongxt  the  Ilottontots  and  Kaffirs  and  oven  the 
dcRradcd  Huishnicn,  of  tlio  winning  of  tho  Zulus, 
ono  of  tho  finest  South  African  tribes,  of  Robert 
MofTat,  of  David  Livingstone  ami  his  journeys,  of 
the  establishment  of  such  a  splendid  industrial 
mission  as  that  at  Lovedale  in  Cape  Colony,  700 
miles  north  of  Cap**  Town.  At  a  later  poriod  there 
ig  the  wonderful  transformation  in  Uganda,  in 
British  East  Africra,  where  "  Uganda's  White  Man 
of  Work,"  A.  M.  Maeka},  with  seven  companions, 
went  to  break  ground  for  the  gospel  in  1876,  and 
where  to-day  there  is  a  native  church  of  70,000 
members  with  2,0<X)  native  preachers,  evangelists 
and  teachers..  Africa  has  4,228  mi8.sionarie8  and 
a  Christian  conimunity  of  1,707,743  souls. 

Problems 

The  special  problems  of  missions  in  Africa  arc  to 
provide  for  the  education  of  the  people,  under  their 
care  and  their  industrial  development,  and  to  train 
up  a  native  ministry  of  a  high  quality  to  care  for  the 
nurture  of  the  native  church  and  continue  the  evan- 
gelization of  the  heathen,  and  to  win  to  the  faith 
of  Christ  the  adherents  of  Mohammedanism,  which 
threatens,  if  it  is  not  checked,  to  dominate  the  parts 
of  Africa  still  pagan. 


CHAPTER  X. 

A  BiRDSKYE  ViKvv  :  Indi.v 

Area  and  Population 

The  lOmpirc  of  India  is  one  of  the  members, 
and  by  far  the  most  populous  member,  of  the 
British  Enipirc\  Extending  from  east  to  west 
about  2,500  miles  and  from  north  to  south  nearly 
2,000  miles,  it  includes,  with  Assam  and  Burma, 
8ome  18,000,000  square  miles.    The  population  is 
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over  3(MM)(H),(MK),  or  one-fifth  tho  whole  |M)f)uIation 
of  the  j^Iobe.  India  oHme  under  British  rule  in 
1757. 

TIh'  people  of  India  have  not  a  common  ancestry, 
hut  compris*'  a  vast  nund)or  of  trifwH  and  races. 
The  number  of  languages  spoken  is  185.  Hin<lu- 
stani,  the  most  mo<lern  of  the  tongues  is  spoken  by 
about  1(K),(KK),(KK). 

Education 

InU'lleetually,  the  peo[  e  of  India  compare 
favorably  with  any  other  non-Christian  people. 
Since  1851  the  Jiritish  (Jovernment  has  I)een  carry- 
ing on  a  compl^t*^  sy.sU-m  of  primary,  secondary 
and  collegiate  instruction  open  to  all  castes  and 
classes.  The  magnitude  and  difficulty  of  the 
educational  problem  in  India  is  indicated  by  the  fact 
that  in  spite  of  all  that  the  (Jovernment,  aided  by 
numerous  mission  schools  and  colleges,  has  accom- 
plished, only  1  in  10  of  the  men  and  1  in  144  of  the 
women  can  read  or  write. 

Rriligions 

The  three  great  religions  of  India  arc  Hinduism, 
Buddhism  and  Mohammedanism. 

Hinduism,  whose  adherents  include  two-thirds 
of  the  population,  is  the  religion  taught  in  Sacred 
Books  handed  down  from  remote  antiquity,  but 
very  few  Hindus  know  anything  about  these.  The 
average  Hindu  may  believe  in  one  god  or  in  many 
gods,  or  that  God  is  everything  (pantheism),  or  he 
may  worship  nature,  animals,  demons,  heroes  or 
his  own  ancestors.  It  is  said  by  some  that  the 
gods  of  the  Hindus  num'her  330,000,000.  The 
system  of  caste  separates  the  Hindus  into  innumer- 
able   classes.     Amongst    the    rules    of    caste    are  : 

(1)  marriage  forbidden  except  within  the  caste  ; 

(2)  change  of  occupation  prohibited  ;   (3)  only  per- 
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sons  of  the  mmv  cuHt<>  nmy  eat  toRethcr  ;  (4) 
mrala  must  not  b**  cook«M|  except  by  a  person  of  the 
«ame  caste,  or  by  a  Hrahtnin,  that  is,  one  of  the 
highest  or  priestly  caste,  etc. 

BuddhUm,  founded  by  Buddha  five  centuries 
before  Christ,  denies  the  existence  of  a  personal 
Go<l  and  repn'wnts  heaven  as  Nirvanji  or  nothinR- 
ness  (literally  "  the  blowins;  out  ").  Hurina  is  now 
the  only  f)art  «)f  India  in  which  Buddhism  prevails. 

Mohnmnu'dnnimn,  with  its  doctrine  of  one  God, 
who  is  an  absolute  sovereign  and  knows  no  love  or 
mercy,  is  the  religion  of  mon?  than  02,(KK),{X)0  of 
India's  population. 

Miuionaries 

The  first  Protestant  missionaries  to  India  were 
the  Danish  missionaries,  Ziegenbalg  and  I'hltschau 
(see  page  19).  To  the  same  mission  belonged 
Christian  Schwartz,  who  arrived  in  1750,  one  of  the 
great  missionary  pioneers  in  India.  William  Carey 
landed  in  Calcutta  in  1793,  and  from  that  date  is 
reckoned  the  mmlem  era  of  missionary  conquest  in 
India.  Henry  Martyn  came  from  England  in  1805, 
anu  his  translations  of  the  New  Testament  into 
Hindustani,  spoken  by  so  many  millions  of  people, 
18  an  enduring  monument  to  his  scholarship  and 
missionary  devotion.  "  Alexander  Duff,  the  famous 
missionary  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  who  arrived 
in  Calcutta  in  1830,  by  his  foundation  of  a  Christian 
college  in  that  city,  became  India's  great  pioneer  in 
educational  missions. 

Results 

The  foreign  missionary  force  in  India  at  present 
numbers  4,614.  There  are  1,472,448  native  Chris- 
tians, with  10,872  Sunday  Schools  having  a  member- 
ship of  422,135.  There  are  in  Elementary 
Schools  361,726  pupils,  8,999  in  Industrial 
Schools  and  classes,  77,400  in  Boarding  and  High 
Schools  and  4,982  in  Colleges  and  Universitiea. 
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A  HmrwKVK  v,kw  :  China,  Japan 
The  Chinese  Empire 

"Tho  ..vangdiaution  of  tho  Chinese  Empire 
callH  for  the  traverHing  and  oecupyini?  of  4  277  170 
8.|imn.^  mih.8  -about  on..-tweIfth  of  the  habitkble 
gl«»l»e."  It  involves  the  reaching  of  about  4(H)  (KK) . 
0()0  people,  ,)r  about  one-fourth  of  the  worM's 
population.  The  Chinese  am  a  strong,  energi-tie 
rruiunng.  long-live.!  raee, -people  who,  if  save.! 
themselves,  ure  capable  of  doing  much  to  save 
others. 

Religions 

Christianity  in  China  comes  into  conflict  with 
three  great  heathen  religions,  namely  :   (i)  Taoism 
founded  by  Lao-tze  in  the  sixth  century  B.  C,  which 
in  its  popular  form  is  a  degrading  worship  of  many 
KOfla.     (2)  Confucianism,  founded  by  the  great  sage 
Confucias,  who  lived  B.  C.  551  to  B.  C.  479  or  478 
It  deals  with  the  five   relations,  and    the   .lutiea 
belonging   to  each,   namely,    between   prince   and 
mmister,  father  and  son,  husband  and  wife,  elder 
and  younger  brothers,  and  between  friends.     It  is 
atheistic  in  tendency  and  often  in  fact.     (.3)  Bud- 
dhism, introduced  from  India  about  A.  D.  70  (see 
page  28).     Along  with  the.se  outstanding  religious 
systems,  there  is  an  almost  universal  worship  of 
all  kinds  of  spirits,  while  the  worship  of  ancestors 
IS  so  deep-rooted  and  widespread  as  to  form  one  of 
the  chief  obstacles  to  the  introduction  of  Christian- 
ity, with  its  doctrine  of  one  God  who  has  an  ex- 
clusive claim  on  human  worship. 
Protestant  Missions 

Prot<'stant  missions  were  begun  in  China  by 
Robert  Morrison  in  1807.  For  twenty-sev-en  years 
he  toiled  in  China.    He  compiled  and  published  a 
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Dictionary  of  the  Chinese  Language,  and  labored 
for  many  years  on  a  Chinese  version  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, which  he  hved  o  see  completed  and  widely 
circulated. 

The  gospel  in  China  has  made  greatest  p  -.'rpss 
amongst  the  poorer  classes.  Many  wome.  \  ave  bvnx 
reached  by  women  missionaries  and  Bi  ile  vvonien. 
During  the  past  few  years,  however,  c  'nskicrabjf* 
advance  has  been  made  in  influencing  the  euueaU;J 
men, — scholars,  students  and  officials.  A  leading 
part  in  this  advance,  so  far  as  officials  and  scholars 
are  concerned,  has  been  taken  by  the  Christian 
Literature  Society  at  Shanghai,  with  which  our  own 
raissionarj',  Rev.  Dr.  Donald  MacGillivray,  is  con- 
nected, ami  which  prepares  and  translates  religious 
books  and  tracts  for  circulation  amongst  the  Chinese 
in  their  own  tongue. 

A  total  staff  of  4,175  foreign  missionaries,  oc- 
cupying more  than  4,000  stations,  -vith  469,896 
native  Christians, — such  figures  indicate  the  pro- 
gress of  a  hundred  and  odd  years  since  Morrison 
landed  in  China  ;  and  yet,  so  imperfectly  is  China 
occupied  by  missionaries,  that,  within  140  miles 
of  where  Morrison  labored  in  Canton,  there  are  three 
counties  with  10,000  villages,  averaging  250  in- 
habitants each,  in  hundreds  of  which  no  missionary 
has  set  foot.  Of  the  twenty-two  provinces,  there 
are  four,  with  a  population  of  more  than  35,000,000, 
four-fifths  of  whom  have  never  been  reached  by  a 
missionary,  and  in  the  province  best  supplied  with 
mission  workers,  there  are  many  towns  of  10,000  and 
scores  of  villages  of  5,000  still  without  a  missionary. 

Present  Crisis 

China  has  changed  front  more  completely,  dur- 
ing the  last  ten  years,  than  any  nation  of  the  Par 
East  in  her  attitude  towards  modern  progress. 
The  change  has  been  due  to  the  opening  up  of  the 
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Empire  to  the  influences  of  the  Western  world,  and 
largely,  in  particular,  to  the  labors  of  the  Christian 
missionaries.  Western  methods  of  education  have 
been  introduced,  replacing  the  system  which  had 
been  in  vogue  for  many  centuries  and  which  con- 
sisted chiefly  in  the  memorization  of  the  Chinese 
classics.  p:nglish  has  been  adopted  u.s  the  official 
lann'uage  for  all  scientific  and  technical  instruction. 
Railways  and  telegraphs,  pushing  their  way  in  all 
directions,  are  revolutionizing  travel  and  transport. 
In  many  parts  of  the  Empire  there  have  been,  during 
the  past  few  years,  distinct  religious  awakenings, 
especially  in  schools  and  colleges. 

China  to-day  is  in  a  state  of  flux  and  change. 
Its  people  and  institutions  are  like  plastic  clay, 
which  the  Christian  churches  have  the  opportunity 
of  molding  at  will.  But  the  opportunity  is  passing. 
With  China  this  is,  in  a  special  sense,  "  an  age  on 
ages  telling." 
Japan 

Japan  has  been  called  the  "  Great  Britain  of 

Asia,"  with  its  energetic  population  of  52,000,000, 

not    including    3,250,000    Formosans    (since    1895 

under    Japanese    rule).     The    Christianization    of 

Japan  is  of  tremendous   importance,  because  the 

sea-loving  disposition  of  her  people,  combined  with 

their  intellectual  energy,  her  supplies  of  coal  and  her 

skilled  labor,  guarantees  that  her  influence  will  be 

felt  in  every  part  of  the  Orient.     Japan  Christianized 

will  play  a  great  part  in  the  evangelization  of  the  Far 

East.     "Japan    leads  the    Orient— but  whithei  ?" 

Protestant  missions  in  Japan   began  in   1859. 

Here,  besides  Taoism  (see  page  29)  and  Buddhism 

(see  page  28),  Christianity  came  into  contact  with 

Shintoi.sm,  a  syst<?m  in  which  the  worship  of  heroes, 

emperors,  family  ancestors  and  the  forces  of  nature 

plays  an  important  part. 
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Mission  Progress 

Up  till  1882,  the  progress  of  i  ae  gospel  was  very 
slow,  but  Ijetween  1882  and  1889  it  was  remarkably 
rapid,  the  number  of  native  Christians  rising  during 
that  p  Hod,  from  4,867  to  31,875.  Some  causes  of 
this  increase  were  :  (1)  the  disestablishment  by  the 
state  of  the  native  religions,  and  the  enactment  of 
laws  favorable  to  Christianity  ;  (2)  the  advocacy,  by 
Japanese  political  leaders  and  educationists,  of 
Christianity  as  the  religion  needed  in  Japan  ;  and 
(3)  the  enthusiasm  of  the  people  for  Western  ideas 
and  institutions.  Between  1889  and  1900,  the 
growth  was  again  exceedingly  slow.  Amongst  the 
reasons  for  this  set-back  was  the  glorification  of 
patriotistn,  which  was  intensified  by  the  victorious 
war  with  China  in  1894-95.  The  sentiment  of 
patriotism  tended  to  take  the  form  of  opposition 
to  Christianity  as  a  foreign  religion.  From  1900  on, 
there  has  been  a  normal  growth,  the  number  of 
Christians  increasing  from  42,451  in  1900  to  73,422 
in  1908.  Every  one  of  the  forty-eight  provinces 
has  been  entered  by  the  missions  '  The  total 
number  of  baptized  Japanese  Chris*  1910  was 

(including  Formosa)  82,221. 

The  Outlook 

Many  conditions  in  Japan  to-day  are  favorable 
to  the  advance  of  Christianity.  Some  of  these  are  : 
the  religious  liberty  guaranteed  by  law  ;  the  pre- 
valence of  the  English  language,  with  its  Christian 
literature  ;  the  alliance  of  Japan  with  Christian 
Britain  ;  the  fact  that  many  of  the  converts  are 
from  the  descendants  of  the  old  Samurai  or  soldier 
class,  with  capacity  for  leadersliip  ;  and  the  intense 
national  and  individual  ambition  for  progress. 
From  the  beginning  of  mission  work  in  Japan,  great 
emphasis  has  been  laid  on  education  ;  hence  the 
exceptional  intelligence  of  Japanese  Christian 
workers. 
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A  BiRDSEYE  View  :  Korea,  Latin  Lands 
Korea 

Korea  is  a  peninsula  of  71,000  square  miles,  on  the 
eastern  coast  of  Asia,  surrounded  by  the  territories 
of  three  great  empires,  China,  Japan  and  Russia. 
It  has  a  population  of  probably  12,0(M),000.  By  the 
Japan-Korea  treaty  of  July  24,  1907,  the  country 
passed  under  the  control  of  the  Japanese.  The 
people  of  Korea  are  "a  quiet,  mild,  gentle  race, 
mark-d  by  hospitality,  generosity,  patience,  loyalty 
and  simplicity  of  faith." 

Three  forms  of  religion  have,  in  the  past,  pre- 
vailed amongst  the  Koreans,— Confucianism  (see 
page  29),  Buddhism  (see  page  28),  and  spirit  wor- 
ship. 

It  was  in  1884  that  the  first  Protestant  mission- 
ary settled  in  Korea.  Eleven  foreign  missionary 
organization.s  are  now  at  work  there,  with  a  total 
staff  of  307.  It  is  estimated  that  to-day  there 
are  fully  200,000  Koreans  who  acknowledge  Jesus 
Christ  as  Lord  and  Saviour.  Of  these  57,41.5  are 
actual  communicants. 

The  Revival  of   1907 

In  the  year  1907,  a  wonderful  revival  swept  over 
Korea.  Rev.  Dr.  Gale  in  his,  Korea  in  Transition, 
thus  describes  a  meeting  in  Ping  Yang  at  the  begin- 
ning of  this  movement  :  "It  was  a  great  meeting 
and  a  wonderful  Presence  seemed  imminent.  '  We 
all  felt  that  something  was  coming,'  said  Mr.  L — . 
Under  a  canopy  of  united  autlible  prayer  the  whole 
meeting  became  electrified  ;  the  Spirit  of  CJod 
seemed  to  descend.  Man  after  man  arosr  confessed 
his  sins,  broke  down  and  wept."  Similar  incidents 
occurred  in  many  places,  and  whole  communities 
were  profoundly  moved.     Rev.  Jonathan  Goforth 
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of  our  Honan  Mission  witnessed  the  Korean  revival 
and  told  of  it  in  Manchuria,  with  the  result  that 
a  similar  awakening  took  place  there. 

Features  in  Koreao  Mission  Work 

Marked  features  in  Korean  mission  work  are  : 

1.  The  prominence  given  to  Bible  study. 
Bible  Classes  are  held  in  mission  centres,  lasting 
from  a  few  days  to  three  weeks.  Dr.  Gale  speaks  of 
a  class  of  500  which  some  had  traveled  100  miles 
to  attend.  Three  city  classes  were  attended  by 
1,500  persons.  A  midwinter  class  of  ten  days' 
duration  was  attended  by  800  men. 

2.  The  missionary  activity  of  church  membei-s. 
Often  applicants  for  church  membership  are  asked 
the  test  question  :  "  Have  you  led  some  other  soul 
to  Jesus  Christ  ? "  And  usually  an  affirmative 
answer  can  be  given  to  the  question.  The  Koreans, 
themselves  saved,  are  eager  to  save  others. 

3.  Self-support.  Eighty  per  cent,  of  the  mission 
work  in  Korea  is  supported  by  the  native  church. 
The  contributions  of  that  church  amount  to  $125,- 
000  a  year  ;  and,  since  wages  in  Korea  are  less  than 
one-seventh  of  what  they  are  with  us,  the  purchasing 
power  of  this  sum  should  be  multiplied  by  seven. 

4.  Cooperation  amongst  the  missionaries  of  the 
various  churches  at  work  in  Korea.  For  example, 
the  translation  of  the  Bible,  a  union  hymnal,  union 
magazines  in  Korean  and  English,  and  Sunday 
School  Helps,  are  all  under  interdenominational 
auspices,  and  there  has  been  an  assignment  of  fields 
to  prevent  overlapping. 

"  Korea  is  perhaps  the  most  attractive  and 
responsive  field  in  heathenism  to-day."  But  her 
connection  with  Japan  lays  her  open  to  the  in- 
fluences of  materialism  and  unbelief  too  common 
in  that  great  empire.  There  are,  therefore,  the 
strongest  of  reasons  why  the  church  should  marshal 
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her  forces  for  the   "  prompt  and  thorough  evan- 
gelization of  Korea." 

Latin  Lands 

By  Latin  lands  ar  meant  those  whose  peoples 
speak  languages  derived  from  the  Latin  of  the 
ancient  Romans.  In  these  lands  the  Roman 
Cathoiie  is  the  prevailing  religion.  The  list  of  these 
lands  in  which  mission  work  is  being  carried  on  by 
British,  American  and  Continental  Societies  and 
churches  includes  : 

Italy.  Besides  the  Protestant  church  of  the 
Waldenses  in  Northwestern  Italy,  dating  from  the 
twelfth,  or,  as  some  say,  from  the  ninth  century, 
Protestantism  is  represented  in  Italy  by  English 
and  American  missionaries. 

France.  The  Reformed  (Presbyterian)  Church 
of  France  is  a  small  but  vigorous  church  contribut- 
ing liberally  for  missions.  Home  and  Foreign. 
The  most  widely  known  mission  in  France  is  the 
McAU  Mission  amot  gst  the  working  clas.scs,  named 
from  its  founder,  Dr.  R.  W.  Mc.\ll,  a  Scottish 
minister.  This  Mission  has  several  centres  of  work 
in  Paris,  and  has  spread  to  many  of  the  larger  cities 
and  towns  throughout  France. 

Spain.  Protestant  missions  were  begun  in  Spain 
in  1816  at  Gibraltar  by  the  English  Wesleyans. 
Now  there  are  eight  missionary-  societies  at  work, 
representing  England,  Scotland,  the  L^nited  States 
and  Sweden.  There  is  also  a  Spanish  Reformed 
Church. 

Austria.  This  is  the  home  of  the  famous 
Bohemian  Reformed  Church  (Bohemia  is  one  of  the 
provinces  making  up  the  Au.^  "an  Empire),  founded 
in  the  days  of  John  Huss,  who  was  burned  at  the 
stake  in  1415.  This  church,  after  four  hundred  and 
fifty  years  of  persecution,  beginning  in  the  fifteenth 
ccnturj'  and  continuing  till  1S61,  since  that  dato 
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has    njoyed  hberty  cf  worship  and  church  govern- 
men.,.    The  Amoncan  Board  of  Commissioners  for 
^oro.g„  Missions   (fongrogationuh^t)    havoa   few 
n..onanes  amongst  the  Austrian  Koinan  fit  hoi  c 
flouri  >         T^".'f    '''"'   ^'''"^^h    of   Scotland     2 

Mex^a,     Protestant  missions   in   Mexi^  we„> 

and  Prol  .   *^„^!^P*'«*'   P«"«byterian,  Methodist 
btates  all  have  missions  in  Mexico 

In  Central  America,  "  the  Land  Bridge  "  between 

from  G^t  BriJ' ^"^T'r'  ^^"^  '"^^^^^'^  ^^ 
irat  Zl  K      r  ^"'^  ^'"''  ^'■'^'^  *^^  ^'"'t^d  states 

Cuba     \  ?    '  ''^''^^  ^'^^^  organizations. 

C^fca  anrf  P.rto  T^^o  are  being  cared  for  bv 
missionary  organizations  in  the  United  Stlf.f 
as  are  also  the  Philivjnne  hMs  ^"'' 

u  Tfr/'  i"!"'"^"-     Thi-s  continent  has  been  called 
The  Contment  of  the  Twentieth  Century  'be 
men:  ^^jf  ,^-"7- P-^bihties  awaitingTevelo; 
ment.     It  has  also   been   called    "The   Neelect,nl 

neTinfi  ?rT  ^  '-''^''^  ^-  ^'^ 'Snt  a 
needs  of    ts  people  has  hitherto  been  so  scanty 

re>,f    nr„     /  y^.WO,  ftre  pure  Indian.     The 

rest   are   of   mixed    blood,-Indian,    negro  and   a 

tfnttTV'  'i'^^P^^"-     ''''  -nturie's  ^he  ctn! 

Sns  i!  f       '?•     ^u'  '"■"''^"^  f^"-  P^°t^«tant 
Missions  IS  to  replace  this  with  pure  Christianity 

America  "*'"*    ""■"'°"^"-    '"    -"    '^outh 
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It  was  amongst  the  oarly  settlements  of  Scotch 
and    Insh    immigrants  who  settled  on  the  shores 
of  the  Bay  of  Findy  and  Minas  Basin,  that  the 
Honie  Mission  work  of  our  church  had  its  beginnings. 
Jn   1761,  the  first  distinctively  Presbyterian  con- 
gregation   was    organized    at    Lunenburg,    Nova 
fecotia.     Its  first  minister  was  Rev.  James  Lyon 
who  came  from  New  Jersey  in  17G4.     He  preached' 
m  a  number  of  places  near  what  is  now  the  town 
of  Truro.     Other  ministers,  chiefly  from  Scotland 
came  a  few  years  later.     After  several  years'  labo^ 
m  Nova  Scotia,  Mr.  Lyon  went  to  the  State  of  Maine 
I  he  first  Presbyterian  minister  to  be  permanenth 
settled  in  Nova  Scotia  was  Rev.  James  Murdoch 
who  arrived  in  Halifax  in  1766,  and  after  preaching 
for   a    short    time    in    the    Protestant    Dissenters 
Meeting  House  there,  went  to  Horton  on  the  Minas 
Basin,  which  was  the  central  point  of  his  missionary 
labors  till  his  death  by  drowning  in  the  Mus<,uo<lo- 
boit  River  in  1799. 

First  Presbyterian  Ordination 

Of  the  Protestants  from  Europe   who  settled 
in   Lunenburg,    some   were   Lutherans,   and    some 
belonged   to   the   Reformed    Church.     These   were 
the  two  great  divisions  of  the  Protestant  Church 
in  Continental  Europe,  the  Reformed  Church  being 
I  resbytenan  in  doctrine  and  government.     The  set- 
tlers of  the  Reformed  Church,  unable  to  secure  a 
regulariy  trained  minister,  asked  Messrs.  Lyon  and 
Murdoch,    with  two  Congregational   minist(>rs,   to 
unite  in   ordaining  as  their  minister.    Mr    Rniin 
Romcas  Comingoe,  a  native  of  Holland,  who  had 
been  a  fisherman  in  Lunenburg.     They  agreed,  and 
Mr.  Comingoe  was  ordained  in  1770.     He  continued 
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his  labors  till  1820,  who„  1...  died  at  the  a^o  of 
ninoty-six.  * 

Dr.  James  McGregor 

MtkHj  ...  P.etou  County.     For  forty-f.ve  year/he 

a.thfuily  preach.!  the  Word,  and  visited  the  sea" 

tered  settlers  from  house  to  house.     At  first,  he  could 

-archly  find  a  lodging  place,  and  Sul>bath  worship 

had  to  be  conducted  in  the  open  .ir,  as  no  church 

>u.hhng  had  been  erectc>d.     It  wa«  necessary  for 

thich?  ?  v^  ';''"  1  P'''"''""«  '"  ^•'^^^^^"t  places 
;^Iuch  kept  h»n  from  home  for  six  or  eight  weeks  at 

a  tune     He  was  seriously  annoyed  by  a  set  of 
profligates,  who  even  threatened  to  shoot  him  and 
burn  the  house  in  which  he  lodged.     His  salary  was 
small  and  irregularly  paid,  and  was  received  chiefly 
m  produce.     His  labors  were  the  heavier  because 
he  had  to  preach  both  in  English  and  Gaelic.     Once 
for  a  year  and  a  half  he  received  not  a  shillin-^  of 
^^alary  u.  cash.     But  he  toiled  on,  and  lived  to%ee 
the  results  of  his  labors  in  the  erection  of  numerous 
churches  and    the   establishn.ent   of   an   academy 
(see  next  paragraph),  from  which  these  churches 
and  many  more,  could  be  supplied  with  mini.sters! 
Dr.  McGregor  died  in  1830. 

Dr.  Thomas  McCuIloch 

Rev  Thomas  McCulloch  (afterwards  Dr.  Mc- 
Luiioch)  became  minister  in  Pictou  in  1804.  From 
the  earliest  days,  the  lack  of  ministers  was  keenly 

et  The  supply  from  the  Old  Land  was  insuffic- 
ient. It  was  therefore  necessary  to  train  a  native 
ministry  In  the  year  1817,  the  Pictou  Academy 
was  estabhshed  by  Dr.  McCulloch,  who  was  not  only 
the  founder  and  head,  but  the  whole  staff.  He 
taught  Greek,  Mental  and  Moral  Philosophy,  Logic 
Hebrew  and  Systematic  Theology.     All  this  he  did' 
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besides  being  pa.stor  of  the  consre«utio„  i„  |>ietou- 
He  clucated  a  considerable  number  of  ministers, 
and  a  man  of  sueh  indonutabi,.  energy  infused  into 
US  students  somethmff  of  i.is  own  spirit.  In  iK.iH 
be  beran,e  Presid<-nt  of  Dulhousi,.  ColL-jr,  u-.M-xx 
a  position  which  he  hiM  until  his  death  in  IHV.i.  ' 
Ontario  and  Quebec 

In  1818  the  "  Presbytery  of  the  Canadas  "  was 
formed  at  Montreal.     The  whole  population  at  that 
time  in  Ontario  and  Quebec  (then  Upp^r  an<l  I.ower 
Canax^a  respecti^..|y)  was  about  m,mo,  of  whom 
4  ,(X)0  wore  I>n.sbyt(>rians.     Hut  these  were  scatter- 
ed  widely,  ami  it  was  very  diffi..ult  to  n.u.h  them 
v,th  the  ordinances  of  the  church.     Ministers  were 
few,  Canadian  colleges  had  not  yet  be^un,  and  roads 
were  scarcely  passable.     Yet  tiiere  was  ho.    st  efTort 
made  by  faithful  men  to  supply  the  need  oi  religious 
services.  ° 

The  Red  River  Settlement 

In  the  year  1811,  and  afterwards  the  Earl  of 
fee  k.rk  sent  out  emigrants,  chiefly  Presbyterians,  to 
.uldonan,  on  the  Red  River,  a  little  north  of  where 
\Vmnipeg  now  stan.ls.  These  settlers  endured 
great  hardships.  No  minister  of  their  own  church 
ZuZV"  ?'  Prosbyterians  of  the  commumty 

to  th.s  field  by  the  Free  Church  of  Canada.  Mr 
Black  labored  alone  until  1862,  when  he  was  joined 
by  Rev.  James  Nisbet,  who  for  four  years  cooperat- 
ed with  h.m.  In  1866,  Mr.  Nisbet  was  appointed 
to   mission    work    among   the    Indians   at    Prince 

In  Sn  T  ;"  u'  ^'^''•"^'^  "f  Saskatchewan. 
In  1870,  the  Presbytery  of  Manitoba  was  formed 
being  named  after  the  Province  which,  in  the  samj 
year,  was  admitted  into  the  Dominion  of  Canada. 
From  the  small  beginnings  at  Kildonan,  our  church 
has  spread  over  the  prairie  Provinces,  until  it  now 
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includos    (he    (hn'i«    irrr.-i*    a..^«  i        ,    ., 
Naskntchcwan  an.J  Alberta.  ^'"niioba, 

British  Columbia 

The    first    IVsbytorian    missionary    to    British 
'  olumhia  was  Rev    John  ir«ii   ,.,i  "nusn 

rri.h   IVsbyte!!:;  rhu    "'^^  ^^ 
yoar  the  Tana.ia   Pre.hvterian  Church's         HeT 
HolHTt  Janueson.     Other  missionari,.s  of  our  chur7h 
m.l.se.,uentiy  appointed  were   Rev    Vlelsr  n        . 
DufT  an.l  Wiliian.  Aitlcen.      sl.  uZlf^":^ 
urrivai  of  Messrs.  Ifall  an.l  Jamiel,  Zo  L^i  n' 
«ru.s  came  fron.  Scotlan.i,   R,.v.   A  essr     N  Z"' 
^o„u.rvnlIe  and  Mc(;.v^or,  eaeh  of  whom    af^  a 
few  years  of  «ood  service,  returned  to  ilamK 
Union  of   1875 

The  difficulty  of  carrying  on  Home  Mission  work 
^as  mcreasod   by  the  fact  that  the.    occles.asrcal 

«ut  m  18/5,  after  several  lesser  rnions  all  the 
Presbyterian  churches  iu  Canada  were  un- ted  L 
one,  and  an  immense  impetus  was  thus  .ivl  o 
aggressive  Home  Mission  work 


APTER  XIV 
*OuB  Home  Mishio.v.s  :    Phoblkms,  M.thoo.s  axo 

Rksults 
The  Problem  :  Eastern  Section 

latest  sources  availableaf  rl«f?^?     "uk  ^'■*;  ''*'<eu  from  the 
Later  figures  mav  hTT  nhfo;„  !i  %  °^  Publication.  April    1911 
General  ^asl^mbly'^s  Minutes    '^  ^'°'°  ^^"  ^  yearVm  th. 
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on.  afwUl  of  Rrcat  i.nr.ortanc..  owinK  to  the  reront 
larK,.  influx  of  population  on  accoiuit  of  its  im- 

"»-Ms.man.ifact.,rinKdovolopmont:X,.„.Hrun.swi,.k- 
with  Its  farm  settlements  and  it.  |-,.<M)()  to  2()(K)()' 
lumbermen;  part  of  (Quebec;  Xevvfonn.llan.i.  with 
Its  population  of  22o,(>(K).  mostly  dep^Mulent  on 
fi«lunK:  part  of  the  State  of  Maine,  an.i  th-several 
thoasamls  of  p,.rmanent  .settlers  along  the  coast 
of  I.abra.lor.  Besides  earing  for  it.s  own  fieMs  the 
c-hureh  in  the  East  eontributes  also  to  Home 
Missions  in  Western  Canada. 

The  Problem  :  Western  Section 

The  Home  Mi.ssion  fi,.ld  under  the  earo  of  the 
AVostern  Section  of  our  church  e.xtcnd.s  from  (Jaspe 
to  the  \  ukon,  5.()()(»  miles.     There  are  approximate- 
ly /()()  mis.sion  fields,  scattered  over  this  wi<le  area 
to  be  cared  for.      Throe   humlred   thousand   immi- 
grants are  coming  to  our  shores  annually.     There 
are  in  Canada  to-day  people  speaking  from  sixty 
to  seventy-five  diff,.rent  languages,  and  profes.sing 
about^a  hun.lred  and  fifty  different  faiths.     Our 
church  has  its  share  in  the  work  of  reaching  these 
mult.tu.les  with  the  go.s      .     Xational  evils  are  to 
be  combated,    and    national    righteousness    to    be 
established.     The  whole  future  of  Canada     epends 
on  how  our  church  and  the  other  churches  meet 
their  responsibilities  now. 

Methods  :  Home  Mission  Committees 

The  General  A.ssembly  appoints  Homo  Mission 
(  ommittees  for  the  Eastern  and  Western  Sections 
respectively.  With  a  comprehensive  view  of  the 
needs  of  the  whole  field  under  its  care,  each  of  these 
C<)mmittees  can  most  effectively  appeal  to  the 
church  for  funds  anrl  administer  these  funds  to  the 
best  advantage.  Synods  and  Presbyteries  have 
similar  committees  to  care  for  and  develop  mission 
work  within  their  own  bounds. 
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Superintendents 
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A.  Horn,,  MiM.sions  .levHopo,!.  it  borurnc  ovi.ient 
thnt  8on.o  (,n..  man  or  rnon  must  bo  «^t  apart  for  the 
work  of  suiHTvision.     Ministers   having  cmKrvfra- 
tioriH  oi  tl...ir  own  could  not  attr-n.!  to  all  tliat  n.T(l..<l 
to  1^  ,!ono.     Honce  the  appointment  of  suporin- 
toncl.TtH.     Dr.    Jamo.s    HoU-rtson    was    tho    first 
Horn..  Mission  Sup^rintondont  of  our  rhun-h      Ho 
was  appoint..,!  in  1SS| ,  and  until  tl.o  day  of  hi.  .loath 
i»    H>«)2.    ho   followcl    th..    ,,rogr.-ss   of   .s<-ttl,.ment 
wr.twar.l.   planting  mission  stations  amongst  tho 
I  roshytonan    ncwc.jmors.     Ho    arous,.,|    (I,,.    ,.„„- 
sfjonco  of  tho  old.T  Pn.vincos  as  to  thoir  rosponsi- 
.dity  for  tho  W,.st.     Ho  visito,|  Knglan.l,  Scotlan.l. 
Irolan.l  an.l  tho  (ontin.nt  for  mon  and   n.onoy 
liis  persistent  energy  .•ompelle.l  attention.     To  hi.s 
libors  18  largely  due  the  po.sition  in  the  Western 
Provinco.s  held  by  tho  Presbyterian  Church  tonlay. 
.^s  the  work  grew,  it  was  .livided,  and  four  superin- 
tendents are  now  carrying  on  the  work  begun  by 
Dr.  Robertson.     There  is  a  superintendent  of  Homo 
Mhssions  also  in  tho  Synod  of  the  Maritime  Provinces 
and  another  in  Northern  Ontario. 
From  Mission  Station  to  Self-Sustaining  Congregation 
Home  Mission  work  is  carefully  organized,  in 
order  as  quickly  as  possible  to  bring  churches  up 
to  the  point  of  self-sM,,port.     Where  there  are  a 
few    families    that    can    be    brought    together    for 
worship,    a   missionary,    often   a   student,    is   sent 
amongst  thc>m.     That  i.s  calle.l  a  Mission  Station 
Iwo  or  more  of  these  stations  grouped   togeth.r 
are  called  a  Mis.sion  Fiel.l.     Tho  people  contribute 
wliat  they  can,  and  a  grant-in-aid  is  made  by  the 
Home  Mission  Committee.     When  a  Mission  Field 
grows    stronger,  and  can  contribute  $40(}  a  year 
^SoOO  ill  Alberta  and  British  Columbia),  an  ordained 
missionary  is  appointed  for  two  or  three  years 
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grogat  on«      M„;h  congr,.safi..„«  have  tho  priviI,.ffo 

Krant  unt.l  th,.y  aro  al.l,.  to  support  th,.ms..|v,.s 
The  Augrnontation  Fun.i  i„  a,irnini„t.rr..|  , '  , 
-paxate  Conunitt..,,,..,tth..  work  of  this  (ol,,.;; 
.«  one  phase,  of  Horn..  Mission  work.  Th,.  in  .1 
a  a^   .s   that   of   a   .self-support  in.   ..J  ;.,      ' 

.>iis«un  and   Augm.-ntat.on   Con.mittiH.s    (.ut  ««> 
oxpooted  to  show  gratitu.!.-  for  lu-lp  n-cvi   "     7t 

I  unds,  that  others  may  be  similarly  aide*!. 
Some  Results 

The  «„od  n.,sultM  of  Home  Mi,..sion  work  n.av  b.- 

Canada   are   speciai-v   ..trikinp.     Aft^-r     h  rt^  r 
yoars'  work,  beRinnini:  with  I  J-  ?  tlurty-five 

,f  T    I      c.  ^""""K  with  l^t,}   then,  were  West 

from  th,.  Wo/  ^"'^"'"     contributions 

irom  the  VVost  an-  merea.sing  rapidly. 

The  Needs  of  Home  Missions 

The  ert'at^^t  r.,.,.,!  „f  xt  ,,.    . 
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Montreal,  Kingston,  Toronto,  Winnipeg  and  Van- 
couver, and  from  these  many  able  men  have  been 
graduated.  The  General  Assembly  of  1910  author- 
ized the  establishment  of  an  additional  college 
for  Alberta.  Young  women,  too,  arc  needed  for 
the  work  of  deaconesses.  Our  church's  Missionary 
and  Deaconess  Training  Home  at  Toronto  fits 
young  women  for  this  work  through  a  two  years' 
course  of  studv.  Money  is  always  needed.  In 
1900  the  church  asked  for  $94,000  for  its  Home 
Mission  work  (Western  Section),  in  1905  for  $136,- 
000,  and  in  1911  for  $267,000. 

CHAPTER  XV. 

Our.  Home    Missions  ;     Special    Fields,    and 

Auxiliary  Organizations 
French  Evangelization 

French  Evangelization  is  the  work  of  giving  the 
gospel  to  the  French-Canadian  Roman  Catholics 
in  their  own  tongue.     Although  this  important  work 
is  under  the  care  of  a  special  Board,  it  is  really 
a  part  of  Home  Mission  w  ork.     The  aim  of  French 
Evangelization  is  not  to  make  Protestants  out  of 
Roman  Catholics,  but  to  present  Jesus  Christ  as  the 
one  Saviour  and   Mediator.     The   workers  under 
the  Board  are  colporteurs,  who  visit  the  people  in 
their  homes,  taking  to  them  the  Bible  and  other 
religious  books  and  tracts,  which  they  sell  or  lend, 
and  reading  and  praying  with  the  families  (-n  one 
year  a   colporteur    distributed    1,840   book-   and 
29,000    religious    tracts)  ;      missionary     teachers, 
whose   work   is  less   needed   now   than   formerly,' 
because  a  larger  proportion  of  the  people  are  able 
to  read  ;    and  the  missionary  preacher.     In  1880 
the  Presbyterian  Church  purchased  the  Pointe-aux- 
Trembles   Schools,   since  enlaiT^ed,   so  that  there 
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is  now  accommodation  for  190  bovs  and  SO  girls 
Upwards  of  6,000  French  Canadians  have  been 
educated  hero.  The  Presbyterian  College,  Montreal 
has  a  department,  with  a  French  Professor,  for  the 
training  of  French-speaking  students  for  the  min- 
istry. 

Miners  and  Lumbermen 

Missions  to  lumbermen  and  miners  are  an  im- 
portant  part  of  Home  Mission  Work.     Lumbermen 
spend  four  or  five  months  in  the  woods  each  winter 
in  companies  of  from  fifty  to  two  hundred.    The 
missionary  visits  them,  conducts  service  in  their 
shanties,  distributes  hterature,  and  is  almost  always 
sure  of  a  hearty  welcome.     In  Northern  Ontario 
British  Columbia,   and   the   Yukon  Territory,   as 
well  as  in  the  Eastern  provinces,  there  are  hundreds 
of  thousands  engaged  in  mining  operations.     Some- 
times there  is  a  rush  that  subsides— as  to  the  Yukon 
in    1897,— but   these  vast   industries  will   always 
employ  large   and   increasing  numbers,    who   are 
greatly  exposed  to  temptation,  and  stand  in  need 
of  the  earnest  and  courageous  missionary  with  his 
message  of  love. 

The  Independent  Greek  Church 

The  Home  Mission  Committee  in  1905  provided 
for  the  maintenance  in  Manitoba  College  of  a  class 
of  selected  Ruthenian  (or  CJalician)  students,  from 
which  ministers  for  the  Independent  Greek  Church 
amongst    the    150,000    Ruthenians    in    Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan    and    Alberta    might    be    supplied,' 
and  also  teachers  for  the  Ruthenian  settlers.     This 
church  is  practically  Presbyterian  in  doctrine  and 
government.     It  has  now  upwards  of  70  congrega- 
tions and  a  score  of  ministers.     During  the  summer 
of  1910,  sixty  of  the  Ruthenian  students  of  Mani- 
toba College  were  employed  by  the  Governments  of 
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the  three  Provinces  just  named,  as  public  school 
teachers^  In  the  session  1910-11  twenty-four 
young  Ruthenians  were  enrolled  as  students  in 
Manitoba  College. 

Auxiliaries  :   Students'  Missionary  Societies 

The  students  in  different  colleges  have  organized 
themselves  into  Missionary  Societies,  which  provide 
a  practical  education  in  missions,  and  give  an  oppor- 
tunity  for  valuable  aid  to  the  Home  Mission 
Committee.  These  Societies  undertake  the  respon- 
sibility of  appointing  men  to  certain  fields,  and  of 
securing  the  funds  for  their  support.  In  Ihe  year 
1911,  Montreal  College  Society  supported  7  fields  ; 
Queen  s  Missionary  Association  supported  8,  and 
Society      ^^"^   supported    by   the   Knox   College 

Women's  Home  Missionary  Society 

The  Women's  Home  Missionary  Society,  founded 

n  Juno,  190.^  assists  the  Home  Mission  Committee 
(Western  Section)  by  supporting  mission  fields  in 
Northern  Ontano  and  Western  Canada  ;  making 
contributions  for  institutional  work  amongst  the 
foreigners  in  Winnipeg  ;  supporting  deaconesses 
and  aiding  m  providing  for  their  training  ;  main- 
taining five  hospitals  ;    contributing  towards  the 

M      r?     n  ^"*^^^"'^"  ^««hers  and  preachers  in 

Manitoba  College,  Winnipeg  ;    and  helping  in  the 

work  m  various  other  ways.     In  1911,  the  Societv 

"Tr^^"  ^"  ^"'■P"^''^'  «^"««  its  organization. 

HomeT'"^  p-''^  '^^^^^  ""'  *he  Society  is  Th 
Home  Mission  Pioneer,  issued  monthly. 

The  Women's  Missionary  Society 

As  early  as  1864,  a  band  of  Montreal  women 
assisted    m    French    Evangelization.     This    band 
developed  into  a  larger  organisation  formed  in  1882 
named  The  Women's  Missionaiy  Society  of  the 
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Presbyterian   Church   in   Canada,    with   its   head- 
quarter, m  Montn^al.     In  191 1  the  Society  repo"  1 
45  Branches  m   the   Province  of  Quebi.        The 
Society  assists  in  Home  Mission,  Froncli  Evangoii- 
zation    and    Foreign    Mission,  work.     The    Home 
Mission  work  of  the  Society  in  1910-11  consisted  in 
the  support  of  8  mission  fields  in  Northern  Ontario 
Mamtoba,     Saskatchewan,     Alberta    and    British 
Columbia.     The  work  in  aid  of  French  Evangelisa- 
tion was  the  support  of  a  Bible  woman  in  Montreal 
a  colporteur  w^o  labored  in  the  Province  of  Quebec 
?^Jm'  maintenance  of  23  pupils  at  Pointe-aux- 
Trembles  Schools.     The  Foreign  Mission  work  of 
the  Society  centres  in  our  South  China  Mission, 

thaffi  n'"T'!?  *^'  ^""'  ^^■"'"^"  missionaries  in 
tnat  field.  Besides,  money  was  provided  in  1910 
fo  the  erection  of  a  dwelling  house  for  our  mission- 
aries and  a  hospital  in  Kong  Moon.  The  Society 
pubhsnes  a  monthly  magazine.  The  OutlooK 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

Our  Foreign  Missions  :  Eastern  Division 
John  Geddie 

Our  Foreign  Missions  had  to  struggle  into  ex- 
istence. They  first  saw  the  light  in  fhe  Mar^me 
Provinces.  John  Geddie,  a  man  small  of  stature 
and  of  gentle  voice,  became  minister  in  the  congre- 

EdZl  T  ,     T"^''l   ""'    ^^"   ^°'^^-'    P"^-« 
Ld^^anl  Island,  on  the  14th  of  March,  1838     He 

labored  assiduously  in  his  own  congregation,  and 

was  most  active  in  organizing  and  helping  other 

congregations  at  a  time  when  tJie  whole  country 

was  a  Home  Mission  field,  and  needed  help.     He 

felt,  however,   that  the  blesmng  was  withhold  at 
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Organization 

Geddle  organized  Missionary  Associations,  a  new 
thing  at  that  time,  and  tlius  the  agitation  began 
The  project  was  ridiculetl  at  first ;    it  seemed  pre- 
posterous to  ask  a  church  of  only  thirty  small  con- 
gregations, with  Home  Mission  work  that  taxed  her 
strength  to  the  utmost,  to  embark  on  a  Foreign 
Mission  enterprise.     But  Geddie  could  not  be  turned 
aside.     He  preached  and  pleaded  and  prayed   until 
the  Nova  Scotia  Syno<l  of  1844  at  Pictou.  by  a 
vote  of  20  to  ]4,  decided  to  appoint  a  Foreign 
Mission  Committee  and  establish  a  Foreign  Mission 
Thus  was  established  not    only  the  first  Foreign 
Mission  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Canada,  but 
the  first  of  any  church  in  a  British  colony.     No 
other  church  so  small  and  poor,  with  perhaps  the 
exception  of  the  Moravian  Church,  had  ever  before 
undertaken  a  mission  to  the  heathen  abroad. 
New  Hebrides  Mission 

Geddie  himself  was  the  first  missionary  On 
the  29th  July,  1848,  he  and  his  devoted  wife 
landed  on  the  island  of  Aneityum,  one  of  the  New 
Hebrides,  a  beautiful  group  of  volcanic  islands 
about  1,200  miles  east  of  Queensland,  Australia, 
and  900  miles  horth  of  New  Zealand.  There  are' 
some  thirty  islands  in  all,  having  a  population  of 
about  50,000  souls.  The  best  testimony  to  Dr. 
Geddie's  work  is  the  inscription  on  the  memorial 
tablet  placed  in  his  church  in  Aneityum,—"  He 

LABORED  AMID  MANY  TRIALS  FOR  THE  GOOD  OF  THE 
PEOPLE,  TAUGHT  MANY  TO  READ,  MANY  TO  WORK, 
AND  SOME  TO  BE  TEACHERS  .  .  WhEN  HE  LANDED 
IN  1848  THERE  WERE  NO  CHRISTIANS  HERE,  AND 
WHEN  HE  LEFT  IN  1872  THERE  WERE  NO  HEATHEN." 

Missionary  Martjrrs 

Other  missionaries  followed  Geddie,  and  other 
islands  were  occupied.     Rev.   George   N.   Gordon 
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and  Mrs.  Gordon,  and  Rev.  J.  D.  Gordon,  brother 
of  Mr.  George  N.  Gordon,  were  all  murdered  on 
Krromanga,— the  first  two  in  18()1,  and  the  last  in 
1872.     Rut    here,    as    always,    the    blood    of    the 
martyrs    proved    to   be    the   seed    of   the   chiirt'h. 
In  1872,  Rev.  Dr.  J.  VV.  McKenzie  was  .sent  by  our 
church  to  the  island  of  Efate,  and  Rev.  Dr.  H.  A 
Robertson  to  Erronianga.     These,  along  with  Rev. 
Dr.  Annand,  now  in  Santo,  are  still  in  active  service. 
Four  other  Presbyterian  churches  besides  our  own 
are  working  in  the  group.     As  a  recult,  some  25,000 
natives  now  attend  religious  services,  and  5,000  sit 
at  the   Lord's  Table.     Since  1895,  in  a  Training 
School  on  Santo,  under  the  care  of  Rev.  Dr.  Annand, 
young  men  and  women  have  been  trained  as  mission 
teachers.     In  1910,  the  attendance  was  86. 

Trinidad 

Trinidad  is  the  most  southern  island  in  the  West 
Indies,  and,  next  to  Jamaica,  the  largest  of  the 
British  West  India  Islands.     The  climate  is  tropical. 
The  island  is  fruitful  in  sugar  cane,  cocoanut  and 
cacao.     Of  the  300,000  inhabitants  of  the  island, 
about  110,000  are  Hindus,  brought  from  India  un- 
der contract,  to  labor  on  the  estates  for  a  periotl 
of  five  years,  with  the  privilege  of  returning  to  India 
at  the  end  of  that  period.     A  very  small  proportion 
actually  do  return,  and  of  those  who  remain,  many 
purchase  and  cultivate  Crown  Lands  on  the  island. 
The  East  Indian  population  is  increasing  at  the  rate 
of  over  3,000  a  year. 

Missions  Founded 

Iq  the  year  1866,  Rev.  John  Morton  of  Bridge- 
water,  Nova  Scotia,  took  a  health  trip  to  Trinidad, 
and  found  that  the  East  India  immigrants,  number- 
ing at  that  time  25,000,  were  being  spiritually 
neglected.      He    interested    the    home    church    in 
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them,  with  the  result  that  a  mission  was  opened, 
and  he  himself  undertook  the  work  as  the  first 
missionary.  He  began  his  work  in  1867.  In 
1870,  Rev.  Dr.  Kenneth  J.  Grant  joined  the  Mission, 
from  which  he  retired  in  1907,  after  thirty-eight 
years  of  successful  labor.  Dr.  Grant  is  still  Pastor 
Emeritus  of  the  congregation  of  San  Fernando, 
Trinidad. 

Results 

The  Mission  has  developed  a  large  educational 
work.     In   1910  there  were  60  Schools,   with  an 
enrolment  of  over  10,000  scholars.     The  schools 
are    free.    The    teachers    are    appointed    by    the 
Mission,  but  their  salaries  are  paid  by  the  Govern- 
ment,  the  school  buildings  and  apparatus  being 
provided  by  the  Mission.     Religious  education  is  a 
part  of  all  the  school  work.    Every  school-house 
is  a  chapel,  where  Sunday  School  and  preaching 
services    are  regularly    conducted,    either    by    the 
teacher,    a    native    preacher   or   the    missionaries. 
In  San  Fernando  is  Naparima  College,  correspond- 
ing to  a  High  School  with  us,  a  Training  College  for 
day  school  teachers,  and  the  Presbyterian  College, 
in  which  students  for  the  ministry  and  Sabbath 
School  teachers  are  trained.     There  were  more  than 
1,200  native  communicants  in  1910.     There  is  a 
large  force  of  native  workers,  including  two  ordaine 
ministers,  nearly  fifty  catechists  and  many  teachers. 

British  Guiana 

On  the  northern  coast  of  South  America,  350 
miles  from  Trinidad,  lies  the  large  province  of  Brit- 
ish Guiana.  It  is  divided  into  three  counties, — 
Berbice,  Demerara,  and  Essequibo,  and  in  each  of 
these  counties  is  a  mission  conducted  on  similar  lines 
to  those  of  the  Trinidad  Mission.  There  are  about 
120,000  Hindus  in  British  Gaiana,  and  the  number 
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is  steadily  increasing.  Our  Mission  was  started  in 
1885  by  the  Rev.  John  Gibson,  who  died  in  1888. 
There  are  now  three  ordained  men,  with  a  growing 
staff  an(J  an  encouraging  work. 

Korea 

In  the  autumn  of  1893,  Rev.  VV.  J.  McKenzie, 
a  young  Nova  Scotia  minister,  went  to  Korea  as  an 
independent  worker.  He  was  a  man  of  rare  de- 
votion, but,  after  a  year  and  a  half  of  successful 
labor,  he  died  of  native  fever  in  June,  1895.  His 
brief  work  made  such  an  impression  that  the 
Korean  Christians  of  Sorai,  amongst  whom  he  lived 
and  died,  sent  a  pathetic  appeal  to  continue  the 
work  he  had  begun.  In  response  to  this  appeal  and 
the  earnest  pleading  of  the  Woman's  Foreign  Mis- 
sionary Society  (Eastern  Division,  see  page  62),  the 
Eastern  Committee  in  1898  sent  three  missionaries 
to  Korea.  After  Mr.  McKenzie's  death  at  Sorai 
on  the  West  coast,  this  field  had  been  occupied 
by  the  American  Presbyterian  missionaries.  It 
was  arranged,  therefore,  that  our  missionaries 
should  take  up  work  in  the  Northeast  provinces. 
The  field  extends  along  the  Eastern  coast  as  far  as 
the  Manchurian  border,  and  contains  almost 
one-quarter  of  the  land  surface  of  Korea.,  Three 
stations  have  been  occupied, — Wonsan,  Song  Chin 
and  Ham  Heung.  In  1909,  the  Committee  of  the 
Western  Section  decided  to  join  in  the  Korea 
Mission,  and  in  the  autumn  of  that  year  sent  out 
a  missionary  to  join  the  staff.  Evangelistic, 
medical  and  educational  work  are  being  carried  on 
with  vigor  and  success.  Our  Mission  shares  in  the 
harvest  that  has  so  quickly  followed  the  sowing  in 
Korean  missions. 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 
Our  Fokeign  >.i8hi(.ns  :  WKsTEnx  Divi«tox 
The  awakening  of  Foreign  Mission  interest  in 
what  IS  now  known  as  the  VVestem  Division  of  the 
churcn,  whieh  inch.des  the  whole  Dominion  except 
the  Maritime  Provinces,  (lates  from  the  year  185} 
when  Dr.  Alexander  Duff  visited  the  United  States 
and  C«»nada.     He  was  a  flame  of  fire.     His  enthus- 
iasm was  infectious.     As  a  result  of  that  visit,  the 
General    Assembly   appointed   a    Foreign    Mission 
Committee,  which  held  its  first  meeting  in   Knox 
Church,  Toronto,  on  the  2l8t  June,  18.")4. 
Indians  in  Western  Canada 

After  an  unsuccessful  effort  to  establish  a  mis- 
sion m  India,  the  Committee  turned  its  attention  to 
British  Columbia  as  a  Foreign  Afission  field.     It 
was  a  long  journey  by  sea  round  Cape  Horn,  or  by 
the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  tho  only  routes  available 
and  the  people  were  in  great  need  of  the  gospel' 
The   policy  of  the   Committee   was   to  give   first 
attention    to   the    European,    and    especially    the 
Presbyterian,  settlers,  and  afterwards  to  care  for 
the  Indians.     The  work  was  thus  largely  home  mis- 
sionary,  though   under  the   care   of   the   Foreign 
Mission  Committee.     In  December  1861  the  Rev 
Robert  Jamieson  was  designated  as  first  missionary 
to  British  Columbia.     Mention  of  Mr.  Jamieson 's 
work  has  already  been  made  on  page  40,  in  con- 
nection with  Home  Missions. 

In  1866  the  Rev.  James  Nisbet,  who,  as  already 
mentioned  (page  39),  had  for  four  years  been  as- 
sociated with  the  Rev.  John  Black  in  Kildonan 
was  appointed  missionaiy  to  the  Indians  in  what 
18  now  the  Province  of  Saskat<;hewan.  He  estab- 
lished his  headquarters  at  Prince  Albert  and 
thus  founded  the  first  permanent  mission  of  the 
Western   Division   to   the   heathen,   although   not 
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Strictly  a   Foreign   Mission,   because   in   our   own 
country. 

While  the*Foreign  Mission  interest  of  our  church 
has  widened  into  many  lands  in  subsequent  years, 
the  Indian  has  not  been  forgotten.  In  Manitoba 
Saskatchewan  and  British  Columbia,  our  cliurdi,' 
besides  evangehstic  work,  conducts  boarding  and 
day  schools  amongst  the  Cree,  Sioux,  Saiteaux, 
Ahts  and  Ojibway  tribes. 

Results 

Many  of  the  Indians  have  become  good  Christian 
citizens.  The  old  wigwam  is  disappearing,  and  the 
log  cabin,  with  its  roof  of  sod  and  floor  of  mud,  will 
soon  be  unknown.  The  frame  house,  with  shingled 
roof,  plank  floor  and  factory  doors,  is  to  be  seen  on 
every  hand.  In  the  homes  one  finds  beds,  tables, 
chairs,  stoves,  organs  and  other  articles  which  show 
decided  progress  in  culture.  Many  of  the  Indians 
have  learned  to  farm,  and  those  who  engage  in  this 
industry  are  never  in  want.  Paganism  is  fast 
passing  away,  and  instead  of  the  pagan  drum,  one 
hears  the  bell  of  the  small  chapel  calling  the  people 
to  the  Sunday  service. 

George  Leslie  MacKay 

In  1872  the  Foreign  Mission  C-  umittee  (Western 
r  ..  ,  lounded  its  first  permanent  mission  in  a 
fonig.i  land.  The  Committee  had  continued  its 
inqaries  as  to  fields,  having  considered  the  New 
Hebriv'es,  Bmzil  and  India,  and  eventually  decided 
upon  China  as  the  most  promising.  In  1870  an 
application  came  from  a  young  student  who  had 
taken  part  of  his  course  in  Knox  College,  and  grad- 
uated in  Princeton,  N.J.  He  was  modest  and 
reticent,  and  some  doubted  ;  but  he  was  accepted. 
This  was  George  Leslie  MacKay,  whose  name  after- 
wards became  famous,  and  whose  work  beca  le 
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the  inspiration,  not  only  of  the  Canadian,  but  of  ail 
tile  cliurches.  He  was  onlainc-d  in  Toronto  in 
St'ptemoer,  1871,  and  begun  liis  work  in  Formosa 
in  the  beginninj?  of  1872. 

Formosa 

The  island  of  P'ormosa,  until   1895  u  part  of 
China,  since  belonging  to  Japan,  lies  off  the  East 
coast   of  China,    opposite   Fu-kion    Province.      It 
is  separated  from  the  mainland  by  the  Formosa 
Channel,  which  varies  in  breadth  from  80  to  200 
miles.     It  is  about  250  miles  from  north  to  south, 
and  the  average  breadth  is  about  50  miles.     The 
total  population  is  about  3,260,000,  of  whom  2,800,- 
000  arp  Chinese.     Besides  120,000  savage  abori^nes, 
dwelling  in  the  mountains,  there  are  on  the  Eastern 
plains  about  200,000  aborigines  who  have  accepted 
Chmese  civilization,  and  are  known  as  Pepohoans 
or  Barbarians  of  the  Plains.    There  are,  in  ad.lition 
now,  55,000  Japanese. 

Oxford  College 

Dr.  MacKay  broke  ground  at  Tamsui,  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  island,  and  quickly  results 
began  to  appear.  Mission  stations  were  opened, 
students  multiplied  and  converts  were  added  to  the 
church.  When  home  on  his  first  furiough,  Oxford, 
his  native  countv  in  Ontario,  presented  him  with 
$6,215  for  the  erection  of  an  educational  institution 
for  the  traini-ig  of  a  native  ministry,  to  be  known 
as  Oxford  College.  To  Oxford  College  have  since 
been  added  the  Giris'  School  and  the  Hospital. 
MacKay  labored  for  nearly  thirty  years,  having  seen 
60  chapels  estabUshed  and  having  gathered  about 
him  2  native  ordained  missionaries,  now  increased 
to  5,  and  60  unordained  native  preachers,  with  a 
church  membership  of  more  than  2,500. 
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Work  to  be  Done 

Of  the  entire  population  of  three  and  a  quarter 
millions,  one  million  are  in  the  northern  piirt  of  the 
inland,  for  whieh  we  are  responHiblc.     Not  only  is 
the  staff  insufficient,  hut  the  buihlings  are  inade- 
quate.    The  work  grows.     The  demand  for  educa- 
tion ha.s  been  greatly  stimulated  by  the  advent  of 
the  Japan.se,  and  is  urgent.     With  this  opportunity 
of  imparting  Western  education,   comes  al.io  the 
opportunity  for  evangelization.     The  hospital  and 
di8pensar>'   are   increasingly   crowded.     There  are 
new    towns    and    villages    to    bo    occupied.     This 
responsiveness  of  the  people  is  an  encouraging  call 
for  more  laborers.     Tamsui  on  the  northwest  coast, 
where  Dr.  Mackay  made  his  headquarters  at  the 
time  of  his  arrival,  was  then  looked  upon  as  the 
future  chief  seaport  of  the  island .     That  expectation 
has  not  been  realized,  Keelung  having  been  chosen 
by  the  Japanese  as  a  more  desirable  harbor.    Taipeh 
the  capital  ot  the  island,  lies  about  15  miles  south 
of  Tamsui  and  has  become  a  city  of  109,000,  with 
an  additional  population  of  about  200,000,  within 
a  radius  of  less  than  ten  miles.    Thus  by  removing 
its  headquarters  from  Tamsui  to  Taipeh,  which  it 
is  proposed  to  do,  our  Mission  will  have  within  easy 
reach  one-third  of  the  whole  population  amongst 
whom  its  work  lies. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

Our  Foreign  Missions  :  Western  Division 
( Continued  ) 
Central  India 

Immediately  after  the  Union  of  1875,  the  at- 
tention of  our  church  was  a^ain  turned  to  India 
and  the  Province  of  Central  India  was  selected 
as  a  needy  and  suitable  field.    This  territory  in. 
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rliiilcs  six  native  states,  that  is,  states  Rovcmcfl  by  | 
their  own    princcH  acconliu);   to   their   own   laws,  [ 
under  tlie  sufwrvision,  raon^  or  less  clone,  and  with 
the  help  and  advice,  of  British  officials  as  represent- 
atives of  the  supreme  government  of  (Jreat  Britain.  [ 
Of   the   earlier   missionaries,    Rev.    Dr.    J.    Fraser . 
CamplM'll  is  the  only  one  who  is  still  on  the  staff  of 
the     Mission.     Indon-,     Mhow,     Ujjuin,     Rutlam, 
Neemueh,    Dhar  an«l   Amkliiit   are   now   occupied 
as  centres,  where  the  priiieiptil  work  is  done,  and  ' 
from  these  centres  surrounding  villages  are  visited  i 
us  the  missionaries  are  able.    There  are  ab  >ut  17,()00  | 
villages  in  the  part  of  the  I'rovince  occupied  by  our  I 
Mission,   and     the    district    has   a    population    uf 
3,<)(M),()()0. 

Departments  of  Work 

There  are  many  departments  of  work.     Evan- 
gelistic, including  congregational  work,  finds  a  first  '. 
place.     Efforts  are  made  to  reach  every  class  of 
society,   from  the   highest  caste   Brahmin   to  the  ■ 
lowest  outcast,  and  from  the  famine  waif  to  the 
proud  official.     Educational  work  is  largely  devel- 
oped.     Indore   College,   including    all    grades   up ' 
to   the    University   degree,    has   at   date,   in    the  > 
neighborhood  of  500  students.     The  Girls'  School 
in  Indore  has  close  on  150  pupils,  and  has  the  status  : 
of  a  High  School.    The  rescue  of  a  large  number  of 
orphans  has  developed  extensive  industrial  training.  ! 
Medical  work  develops  rapidly  'Yhere  the  need  is  so 
great.     It  is  carried  on  at  every  station,  and  many  ! 
thousands  of  patients  are  tre.*ted  annually.     The  ; 
Mission    is    a    beehive    of    activity.      It   brings    a  '■ 
gospel  for  all,  and  offers  it  to  all. 

Honaa 

A  remarkable  interest  in  missions  began  amongst ; 
the  British  Colleges  in  the  year  1885.    This  wave 
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struck  the  CoIIckos  in  the  United  States  und  Canada 
in  188(1.  A«  the  church«'.H  wen*  not  prppared  to 
send  out  all  the  young  nun  who  wishetl  to  go,  the 
Htudents  in  Knox  and  (iuoen's  Collopes  propuHod 
to  send  their  own  rcpn-sontutives.  and  the  propo.sal 
was  approved  by  the  'Miiiml  Asrtcnibly  in  1887. 
After  in(|uiry,  Honan  uus  chosen  h.s  the  field  of 
labor,  and  Rev.  Joniithiin  doforth  and  Rev.  Dr.  J. 
Frazer  Smith  were  wnt  l)y  the  students  and  gradu- 
ates of  Knox  ai  I  (^ueen'.s  Colli-ges  respectively. 
Mr.  Cioforth  i.s  .^n/l  in  the  field.  Dr.  Smith  was 
ol>ligcd  for  rca.soK^  of  health  to  retire  from  it  in 
1895. 

llonan  is  geographically  and  historically  a 
centra!  province  of  Chirja.  It  lias  a  population  of 
about  18,(K)<),()0().  After  several  introtluctory  trips, 
feeling  their  way,  selling  book.s,  giving  medical  aid, 
and  familiarising  the  Chinese  with  the  foreigner, 
our  missionaruvs,  in  1S9(),  secured  a  foothold  in  two 
market  towns,  Ch'u-wang  and  H.sin-chen,  and  they 
were  eventually  able  to  purchase  property  in  three 
prcfcctural  cities,  Changte,  VVeihwei,  and  Hwai 
King,  to  which  stations  at  Tao  K'ou  and  Wu  An 
have  been  added.  Each  of  these  centres  is  sur- 
rounded by  tLousantIs  of  villa^ps.  For  example, 
Tao  K'ou  is  within  three  miles  of  a  county  contain- 
ing 3,000  villages 

The  Boxer  Rebellioa  and  After 

In  1900  the  i'  :ssionaries  were  driven  out  of 
Honan  b>  the  liox.-r  Rebellion.  The  hairbreadth 
escapes  of  some  of  thi-M  from  deadly  perils  form  one 
of  the  niost  thrilling  tale!-  in  the  history  of  missions. 
They  returned  in  1901  to  find  much  of  tiicir  property 
destroyed  ;  but,  as  in  other  parts  of  China,  tlieir 
converts  had,  for  the  most  part,  stood  tirm.  Work 
had  to  be  comi^enced  over  again.  Ten  years  have 
passed    since    the   missionaries   returned    to   their 
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field,  and  now  there  are  more  than  2,000  natives 
who  have  professed  faith  in  Christ.  As  many  ac 
700  have  been  added  in  a  single  year.  There  are 
two  hospitals  at  Changte,  one  for  men  and  one  for 
women,  giving  some  25,000  treatments  a  year  ; 
another  at  Weihwei  and  a  third  at  Hwai  Iiang,  at 
which  thousands  of  treatments  are  reported.  Six 
Boarding  Schools  have  an  attendance  of  150  boys 
and  100  girls.  A  Normal  School  recently  started, 
has  nearly  50  names  on  the  roll.  Theological  classes 
are  held  for  the  training  of  a  native  ministry. 

Adjustments  of  Method 

The  chief  emphasis  in  this  mission  has  been 
hitherto  upon  evangelistic  work,  although  medical 
work  has  received  a  large  share  of  attention.  The 
changed  conditions  in  China  require  that,  in  the 
future,  education  shall  receive  a  larger  place.  A 
wise  mission  seeks  to  adjust  its  pvlicy  to  existing 
conditions,  but  everywhere  and  in  everything  the 
gospel  has  the  preeminence.  Opportunities  have 
opened  so  rapidly  that  a  much  larger  staff  and  better 
building  equipment  are  urgently  needed.  Not  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  growth  will  be  to  fail 
to  reap  where  we  have  sown. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

Our  Foreign  Missions  :  Western  Division 
(  Continued  ) 
Chinese  in  Canada 

The  25,000  Chinese  in  Canada  come  from  the 
Province  of  Kwang  Tung  (Canton)  the  most 
southerly  of  the  twenty-two  provinces,  of  China. 
Missionaries  are  employed  amongst  those  in  British 
Columbia,  and  in  Montreal,  Toronto,  Winnipeg, 
and  many  other  p'aces,  ficm  Sydney  to  Victoria, 
they  are  taufht  m  Sunday  Schools.    As  it  is  the 
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purpose  of  almost  all  Chinese  to  return  to  their 
native  country,  it  was  deemed  well  to  establish  a 
mission  in  their  home  land,  in  order,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, to  follow  up  and  utilize  the  results  of  work 
done  amongst  them  while  in  Canada.  For  that 
reason  the  Macao  Mission  was  started. 

Macao  Mission 

The  field  consists  of  three  adjoining  districts 
or  counties,  Heung  Shan,  San  Ui,  Hok  Shan,  in  the 
delta  at  the  mouth  of  the  Hsi-kiang  or  West  River, 
Rev.  W,  R.  and  Mrs.  McKay  arrived  in  1902,  and 
for  a  time  the  headquarters  of  the  Mission  were  at 
Macao,  a  Portuguese  city  and  seaport  about  40 
miles  west  of  Hong  Kong.  Macao,  ho>vever, 
situated  at  one  end  of  the  field,  a  Portuguese  Colony, 
and  under  the  domination  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  was  found  unsuitable  as  a  centre  of  the 
Mission,  and  in  1907  the  city  of  Kong  Moon,  a  treaty 
port  on  the  West  River,  about  30  miles  from  Macao, 
was  chosen  as  the  centre.  Besides  Kong  Moon, 
thpre  are  in  the  field  two  other  large  cities,  each 
with  a  population  of  200,000.  The  district  about 
Kong  Moon  is  one  of  the  richest  and  most  densely 
populated  in  the  worid.  Evangelistic,  medical  and 
educational  work  are  already  established,  and  the 
people  have  so  far  proved  not  unfriendly. 

The  Jews 

There  are  about  100,000  Jews  in  Canada.  Of 
these  at  least  35,000  are  in  Montreal,  and  some  17,- 
000  in  Toronto.  Mission  work  among  the  Jews  in 
Montreal  is  carried  on  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Anglican  Church,  in  connection  with  the  London 
(Eng.)  Society  for  Promoting  Christianity  amongst 
the  Jews.  Presbyterians,  however,  contribute 
largely  to  this  work.  Early  in  1908  a  mission  was 
opened   in  Toronto  by  the  Presbyterian  Church, 
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which  has  proved  exceedingly  hopeful.  The  work 
is  so  organized  that  all  classes  of  the  Jewish  com- 
munity are  being  reached.  Night  Schools  and 
Sunday  Schools  are  prominent  features  of  the  work. 
The  dispensary  is  largely  attended.  Already  some 
have  made  public  profession  of  faith  in  Christ,  and 
there  are  many  inquirers.  There  is  also  a  Presby- 
terian Mission  to  the  Jews  in  Winnipeg,  where  the 
Jewish  population  is  rapidly  increasing. 

Our  Share 

On  the  basis  proposed  by  the  Laymen's  Mission- 
ary Movement,  our  church's  share  in  the  work  of 
world-A^de  evangelization  is  carrying  the  gospel  to 
14,000,000  heathen.  These  14,000,000  are  living 
in  the  fields  in  which  our  missionaries  are  now 
laboring.  We  need  560  men  missionaries  in  our 
various  fields,  besides  women  and  native  helpers, 
if  the  task  is  to  be  overtaken  of  offering  the  gospel 
to  each  of  the  14,000,000  before  he  dies.  This  is 
more  than  five  times  is  many  missionaries  as  we 
now  have.  There  is  need  of  much  earnest  prayer 
and  Uberal  giving  and  the  devotion  of  lives  to  the 
missionary  enterprise  before  Our  work  is  done. 


CHAPTER  XX. 
Our  Foreign  Mi8sion.s  :    Auxiliary  Org.\j^iza- 

TIONS 

The  W.  F.  M.  S.  (Western  Division) 

The  Woman's  Foreign  Missionary  Society 
(Western  Division)  was  organized  on  the  21st  of 
March,  1876.  Its  object  as  set  forth  in  its  Con- 
stitution, was  "  to  aid  the  Foreign  Mission  Com- 
mittee in  the  support  of  its  work  among  heathen 
women  and  children,  to  interest  the  women  and 
children  in  this  work,  and  to  call  forth  in  a  system- 
atic way  their  prayers  and  freewill  offerings  in  its 
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behalf."  The  adds  in  which  the  Society  operates 
are  Central  India,  Honan,  Shanghai,  Formosa  and 
amongst  the  Indians  of  Western  Canada. 

The  formation  of  Auxiliaries  and  Mission  Bands 
in  congregations  was  immediately  begun.  In  this 
work.  Rev.  Professor  (afterwards  Principal)  Mac- 
Laren,  of  Knox  College,  to  whose  initiative  the 
inauguration  of  the  Society  had  largely  been  due, 
gave  much  valuable  help.  In  1877,  Presbyteriai 
Societies  began  to  be  formed.  The  executive  busi- 
ness of  the  Society  is  in  the  hands  of  a  Board  of 
Management  in  Toronto.  The  first  two  Presidents 
were  :  Mrs.  MacLaren,  for  the  first  five  years, 
Mrs.  Ewart,  for  sixteen  years  until  her  death  in 
1897,  and  Mrs.  LiacLaren  again  for  two  years. 

The  organ  of  the  Society,  begun  in  1884,  was  the 
Monthly  Letter  Leaflet,  which  is  now  the  Foreign 
Mission  Tidings.  Besides  the  large  amount  of  its 
annual  contributions,  the  Society  has  done  much 
to  promote  the  intelligent  study  of  missions  through- 
out the  church  and  call  into  greater  activity  the 
power  of  prayer. 

Missionary  Training  Home 

The    Ewart    Missionary    Training    Home    was 
estabUshed  in  Toronto  by  the  Society  in  1897,  for 
the  purpose  of  providing  training  for  young  women 
applying   for   appointment   as   missionaries.    The 
Home  was  under  the  joint  management  of  the  Board 
of  the  Society  and  the  Foreign  Mission  Committee, 
instruction  being  given  by  the  Professors  of  Knox 
College  and  others.     In  1908,  the  scope  of  the  Train- 
ing Home  was  enlarged  so  as  to  include  also  the 
preparation  of  young  women  for  the  work  of  dea- 
conesses in  home   congregations.     It  was   placed 
under  the  management  of  a  Board  appointed  by 
the    General   Assembly,  and   its   name  has    been 
changed  to  the  Presbyterian  Missionary  and  Dea- 
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coness  Training   Home.     The  W.  F.  M.    Societies, 
Eastern  and  Western,  still  aid  in  its  support. 

The  W.  F.  M.  S.  (Eastern  Division) 

The  Woman's  Foreign  Missionary  Society  of 
the  Eastern  Division  was  formed  in  the  same  year 
as  that  of  the  Western  Division,  largely  through  the 
agency  of  Rev.  J.  Fraser  Campbell,  then  about 
to  go  to  India.  Mrs.  Burns,  wife  of  the  late 
Rev.  Dr.  R.  F.  Bums  of  Halifax,  was  its  first  and 
much  loved  President,  holding  office  for  sixteen 
years.  This  -Society  is  related  to  the  General 
Assembly's  Foreign  Mission  Committee  (Eastern 
Division^)  in  the  same  way  as  is  its  sister  Society  to  the 
Committee  for  the  Western  Division,  and  the  or- 
ganization and  methods  of  the  two  Societies  closely 
correspond.  The  official  organ  of  the  Eastern 
Society  is,  The  Message.  The  fields  in  which  the 
Society  of  the  Eastern  Division  carries  on  its  work 
are  New  Hebrides,  Trinidad,  British  Guiana,  Korea. 

The  Student  Volunteer  Movement 

Three  important  movements  of  recent  times  are 
gi\ing  great  help  to  the  mission  work  of  all  the 
churches : 

The  Student  Volunteer  Movement  aims  at 
cultivating  missionary  interest  amongst  the  college 
students  in  Christendom,  and  at  securing,  from 
amongst  these,  volunteers  for  foreign  mission  work. 
It  was  organized  in  1886  at  an  International  con-, 
ference  held  at  Mount  Hermon,  Mass.  The  watch- 
word of  the  Movement  is,  The  Evangelization  of  the 
World  in  This  Generation.  Secretaries  of  the 
Movement  visit  colleges,  giving  addresses,  holding 
private  interviews  with  students,  and  organizing 
Mission  Study  Classes  and  Prayer  Qrcles.  The  pur- 
pose is  to  bring  every  student  definitely  to  face  the 
supreme    question,    "  What   is   for   me    the   best 
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investment  of  Ufe  ?"  Since  the  value  of  a  mission- 
ary depends  mainly  upon  his  spirituality,  the 
Movement  takes  great  pains  to  promote  this  by 
intelligent  Bible  study,  secret  prayer  and  active 
Christian  service.  Up  to  January  1st,  1911,  more 
than  5,500  student  volunteers  had  sailed  from  Great 
Britain  and  North  America  for  the  foreign  field. 
There  are  2,084  Mission  Study  Classes  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  with  a  total  membership  of 
25,208. 

Young  People's  Missionary  Movement 

This  organization,  formed  in  1902,  has  for  its 
purpose  to  develop  missionary  interest  amongst  the 
young  people  of  the  churches.  Some  of  the  plans 
adopted  are  as  follows  :  Summer  Conferences  are 
held,  with  the  object  of  training  leaders,  who  may 
afterwards,  in  their  own  local  churches,  conduct  Mis- 
sion Study  Classes.  Along  with  this  normal  training 
the  cultivation  of  spiritual  life  receives  constant 
attention.  Besides  the  Conferences  in  summer,  Insti- 
tules  are  conducted  in  cities  and  towns  at  various 
seasons  of  the  year,  lasting  for  two  or  three  days. 
These  bring  the  same  kind  of  training  as  that  given 
at  the  Conferences,  within  the  reach  of  a  larger 
number.  At  least  one  text-book  on  Foreign  and  one 
on  Home,  Missions,  is  publit-  d  each  year.  In  some 
years  several  have  been  issuL  As  many  as  125,000 
text-books  have  been  sold  i'l  om;  year. 

Laymen's  Missionary  Movement 

The  Laymen's  Missionary  Movement  was  or- 
ganized in  New  York  in  November,  1906.  It  has 
adopted  the  motto  of  the  Student  Volunteer  Move- 
ment, The  Evangelization  of  the  Worid  in  This 
Generation.  The  Movement  in  Canada  includes 
Home  as  well  as  Foreign  Missions.  The  methods 
of  the  Movement  are  :  (1)  Not  to  collect  money  or 
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send  out  missionaries,  but  to  infuse  new  life  into 
existing  missionary  organizations  ;  (2)  To  distri- 
bute missionary  literature  freely  ;  (3)  To  mduce 
laymen  to  visit  foreign  fields  at  their  own  expense  ; 
(4)  To  promote  unity  and  cooperation  amongst 
the  churches  ;  (5)  To  secure  the  adoption  by  every 
congregation  of  the  system  of  weekly  contributions 
for  missions,  and  to  induce  every  individual  to 
contribute.  The  Movement  has  proved  a  valuable 
educational  agency  and  a  distinct  stimulus  to  the 
missionary  enterprise. 


QUESTIONS 

Note— The  Questions  given  below  are   intended   to    be 
merely  suggestive,  not  exhaustive. 

CHAPTER  I. 

l_X)escribe  two  methods  of  proving  that  the  Bible 

is  a  missionary  Book.  ,       ^u  j 

2_Give  proofs  according  to  the  second  niethod. 

CHAPTER   II. 

1— What  is  the  theme  of  the  Acts  ? 
2— Tra^-e  the  progress  of  the  gospel  till  it  reached 
Antioch. 

CHAPTER   III. 

1— Describe  the  condition  of  the  Roman  Empire 

in  the  days  of  the  apostles. 
2_Give  some  account  of  Paul's  missionarj'  journeys. 
3 What  was  the  chief  work  of  Ulfilas  ? 

CHAPTER  IV. 

i_Tell  what  you  know  of  Patrick,  Columba  and 
Augustine   of   Canterbury,    respectively. 

CHAPTER   V. 

l_Who  were  the  first  great  missionaries  to  (a)  the 
Kelts  ;  (b)  the  Germans  ;  (c)  the  Scandi- 
navians ? 
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CHAPTER   VI, 

1— How  was  Christianity  introduced  into  Russia  ? 
2 — Trace  the  progress  of  Mohammedanism  and  t«'ll 

of  its  cneck  by  Charles  Martel. 
;? — Describe  the  missionary  work  of  Raymond  Lull. 

CHAPTER   VII. 

l_What  two  events  about  A.D.  I'lOO  affected  the 

spread   of   the   gospel  ? 
2 — Give  some  account  of  missions  under  Protestant 

Colonial   Uovernments. 
:} — What  was  the  Pietistic  movement,  and  what 

great  missionary  church  arose  out  of  it  ? 

CHAPTER   VIII. 

l_Tell  of  the  formation  of  the  earliest  Mipsionary 

Societies. 
2— What  is  the  special  work  of  Woman's  Foreign 

Missionary  Societies  ? 
3 — Name  the  four  great  departments  of  missionary 

work  on  the  field. 

CHAPTER   IX. 

1 — When  and  by  what  Society  was  mission  work 

begun  in  Oceania  ? 
2 — Illustrate  the  results  of  work  in  this  field. 
li — Mention   the   special   problems   of   missions   in 

Africa. 

CHAPTER   X. 

1— Name  and  describe  the  three  great  religions  of 
India. 

CHAPTER   XI. 

1 — What  sort  of  people  are  tho  Chinese  ? 
2 — Why  is  the  present  a  crcical  time  in  Chinese 
missions  ? 

CHAPTER   XII. 

1— Mention  some  special  features  in  Korean  mis- 
sion   work. 

2— Enumerate  the  chief  Latin  lands  in  which 
Protestant  missions  are  at  work. 

CHAPTER   XIII. 

1 — Give  some  account  of  Dr.  James  McGregor  and 

Dr.   Thomas   McCulloeh. 
2— Describe  the  beginnings  of  Home  Mission  work 

in  the  Red  River  Settlement. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

1— State  the  Home  Mission  problem  in  :  (1)  the 
Eastern  Section  ;  (2)  the  Western  Section 
of  our  church. 

•2— Trace  the  growth  of  a  Mission  Station  into  a 
self-supporting  congregation. 

CHAPTER    XV. 

1— What  help  does  our  chui-ch  give  to  the  Inde- 
pendent   Greek    Church  ? 

2— Give  an  account  of  (1)  the  Women's  Home  Mis- 
sionary Society  and  (2)  the  Women's  Mis- 
sionary  Society. 

CHAPTER   XVI. 

1— To  whom  was  the  beginning  of  Foreign  Mission 
iwork  m  the  Eastern  Section  of  the  church 
due  ? 

2— Tell  the  story  of  our  New  Hebrides  Mission. 

J— hketch  the  work  of  our  Mission  in  Trinidad. 

CHAPTER   XVII. 

1— Describe  the  results  of  Dr.  G.  L.  MacKay's  work 

m  rormosa. 
2— Indicate  the  work  that  remains  to  l)e  done. 

CHAPTER   XVIII. 

1— Name  the  centres  occupied  by  our  Mission  in 

Central  India.  \ 

2— Sketch  the  history  of  the  Honan  Mission. 

CHAPTER   XIX. 

1— What  miH.-ion  work  is  being  done  amongst  the 

Chme.sp    m    Canada  ? 
2— Why  was  the  Macao  Mis-sion  started,  and  what 

progress  has  it  made  ? 
3— Describe  the  mission  work  being  done  amongst 

the  Jews  m  Canada. 

CHAPTER   XX. 

-When  were  the  W^oman's  Foreign  Missionary 
Societies  (Eastern  and   Western  Divisions) 

o     „„     ""°®^'  ^"^^  ^^^**  *s  their  work  ? 

2— What  IS  the  work  of  (1)  The  Student  Volunteer 
Alovument  ;  (2)  The  Young  People's  Mis- 
sionary Movement  ;  (3)  The  Laymen's  Mis- 
sionary Movement  ? 
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